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The man in control 


You may lay down standards and specifications; you 
may test and inspect; but ultimately it is upon the 
craftsman on the factory floor that the responsibility 
rests for doing a good job. At J. & P. the craftsman 
knows he is a member of a team that has as its 
objective the satisfaction of the customer. Itisa teamin 
a large firm, a firm that undertakes major electrification 
schemes and manufactures an extensive range of 
electrical equipment... but a firm that still considers 
it a privilege to give individual attention to each 
customer’s requirements. A firm that can give you 
individual attention. 


The man in the picture controls a machine that applies armouring 
wires to power cables. 


POWER 1N THE ELECTRICAL WORLD 


CHARLTON LONDON S.E.7 


FACTORIES IN GT. BRITAIN, AUSTRALIA, 
SOUTH AFRICA, INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
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SAIL JANUARY 9th 
in ‘CARONIA’ to 


a sun-filled wé 








HERE WINTER NEVER COMES 


Bermuda 


Leave gloomy days tar behind from the 
moment you board the magnificent “CARONIA’, 
She leaves Southampton on Jan. 9th 1961, 
outward bound—via Havre, Jan. 10th—for 
tropic seas and sun-filled days of splendour. 
Air-conditioned comfort is yours on this 
exclusive voyage with all the gracious a 
refinements of luxurious living that have 

earned a unique reputation for Cunard 

across the oceans of the world 

Return aboard the ‘mepia® from Bermuda on} 
March Sth or April 2nd, or from New York <- 
by any Cunard sailing—the choice is yours. 


jamaica 


ihamas 







CUNARD CRUISE 


Carona. Rounp tHe Wortp Crurse 1961. Sailing from 
New York January 28th. 30.900 miles - 95 days - 19 ports. 


* Cruise fares and shore excursions, together with “On Board” 
expenses. are now payable in sterling 


Your Travel Agent will gladly provide full details ; or apply Cunard Line, Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3. CENtral 9201 ; 
15 Lower Regent Street. London, S.W.1. WHltchall 7890; 88 Leadenhall Street. London, E.C.3. AVEnue 3010. 








When we were very young 
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Fairfields had already reached the mature age of 35 FROM 
That was 65 years ago and during the ensuing MARSHALL & ANDERSON LTD. 
years these firms were among the great names / SUPPLIERS OF 


which developed the power-driven vessel to its / 
present perfection and spread the reputation / 


of the Clyde all around the world. STEAM & WATER DRUMS — AIR RECEIVERS 











In today’s never-ending search for efficiency the Weir Closed Feed 
System and power plant auxiliaries represent a highly developed 
assurance of economical, trouble-free and efficient steaming. 
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LISTENING TO THE SENTENCE OF TEN YEARS’ LOSS OF LIBERTY PASSED ON HIM BY A SOVIET MILITARY COURT IN MOSCOW 
ON AUGUST 19: MR. FRANCIS GARY POWERS (RIGHT), THE PILOT OF THE UNITED STATES U-2 AIRCRAFT SHOT DOWN OVER RUSSIA. 


The sentence of ten years’ loss of liberty, with the first three years in prison, agreeing on a sentence took no less than 4 hours 35 minutes to decide in favour 
imposed on Mr. Francis Powers, was in the circumstances less than of ten years. The reading of the judgment by the President of the court, 


expected. The trial was conducted with both restraint and dignity, and with General Borisoglebsky, took 30 minutes. President Eisenhower, from 
few signs of the bullying and contortions of the truth which had been the White House, regretted the ‘ severity of the sentence ’’ and the fact 
forecast in some circles. Nevertheless the prosecutor, Mr. Rudenko, had that the Soviet authorities had used the entire episode for propaganda 
called for a fifteen-year sentence, and the three judges responsible for purposes. (Other photographs appear on page 329.) (Photograph by Radio.) 


Postage— Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1 }d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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HEN I was a very young man—a few 

days before my twenty-fourth birthday— 
I found myself appointed Principal of an old- 
fashioned provincial Art School with the assign- 
ment of transforming it into a modern Art and 
Technical College. It was shortly after the First 
World War when, in the hope of making a world 
fit for heroes to live in, instead of one merely fit for 
them to die in, men of liberal aspirations were 
trying to sell the idea of education with a big ‘‘e”’ 
to a philistine Britain. At first under the stimu- 
lating oratory of David Lloyd George and the 
lofty exhortations of his Minister of Education, Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher, it looked to the more optimistic 
as though the new scholastic Jerusalem was 
actually going to be built in England's green and 
pleasant land, but by the time an enterprising 
and courageous Director of Education had impro- 
bably picked me out—on the strength of some 
articles I had been writing on my youthful ex- 
periences in teaching boys in a London Secondary 
School—as a likely banner-bearer 
in the educational crusade of 
which he was one of the more 
advanced exponents, the inevit- 
able reaction had set in and the 
tide of every English opinion 
was running strongly against any 
excessive devotion of the tax- 
or rate-payer’s money to “high 
falutin’ "’ ideals of an educational 
or cultural kind. The implementa- 
tion of such ideals, it was felt, 
should be left to those who could 
afford “ fal-lals’’ and should 
not be dispensed by the State. 
This feeling was particularly 
pronounced among the mainly 
farming and shop-keeping com- 
munity of the East Anglian shire 
in which my mission was to be 
carried out. 

It was, therefore, clear from 
the start that the success of my 
efforts, if any, would have to 
depend on enthusiasm rather 
than finance, and that any bricks 








By ARTHUR BRYANT, 


school of thought, should be set by hand. Tech- 
nical education, on the other hand, was purveyed 
mainly by the chosen sons of Science—products 
of the Industrial Revolution who scorned handi- 
craft as a laborious and antiquated waste of 
time and regarded machinery as life’s highest mani- 
festation. Its professors tended to be eminently 
practical gentlemen with waxed moustaches and 
an imposing array of letters after their names, 
to whom the gentle and longer haired teachers of 
art were anathema, and vice-versa. To blend the 
two types of education in my own small School 
of Art—one of which had had the distinction half 
a century earlier of being opened by John Ruskin— 
was a mission calling for an almost Lloyd-Georgian 
degree of tact and adaptability. However, of 
all this I was blissfully ignorant; indeed, one 
of the reasons which I believed influenced those 
who appointed me was the fact that, as every 
qualified art teacher was almost inevitably biased 
in favour of an exclusive art education and every 





their apprentices to the school, when, after arguing 
long and earnestly with a gentleman of Crom- 
wellian stubbornness who was sternly opposed to 
the whole idea, he at last reluctantly conceded 
that there might be something in what | was 
advocating, only to add, to damp my sudden 
feeling of triumph, ‘‘ But, then, I haven't got an 
apprentice ! ”’ 

Yet youthful enthusiasm—and sheer presump- 
tion—somehow made up for lack of knowledge and 
savoir-faive, and thanks to a devoted staff of 
dedicated teachers the new multi-purpose college 
was superimposed on top of the old Art School. 
Within two years the school was not only teaching 
drawing and painting, jewellery and silversmith’s 
work, embroidery and wood-carving as in the 
past, but was offering the town and county classes, 
however elementary, in engineering, machine- 
drawing, chemistry, physics, botany, printing, 
building construction, carpentry and joinery, 
painting, sign-writing and decorating, shorthand 
and typewriting, book-keeping 
and accountancy, cookery, uphol- 
stery, ladies’ and children’s tailor- 
ing, and dressmaking. There 
was even a class in mothercraft! 
Owing to the extreme shortage 
of accommodation, I remember, 
the bassinet and dummy baby, 
which formed the principal 
equipment of this branch of 
knowledge, used to live, between 
classes, in a corner of my room! 
For the problem of finding 
space for all these multifarious 
activities was baffling; much of 
my time was spent in trying to 
persuade the reluctant but kindly 
headmistress of a large adjacent 
Girls’ Secondary School to lend 
me the use of her classrooms 
for evening technical classes. 

All that was nearly forty 
years ago, and the other day I 
revisited the school at the in- 
vitation of its Principal to open 


WITH THE THEME OF THE CROWN OF THORNS: MR. FREDERICK GIBBERD’S WINNING DESIGN FOR THE 4 new Extension—the third 
made, at least in the immediatel COMPLETION OF LIVERPOOL’S ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL OF CHRIST THE KING. 
° Y The foundation-stone of Li I's Roman Catholic cathedral was laid as long ago as 1933, when it was 


since my day—to its buildings. 


foreseeable future, would have to _ estimated Ont Ge on ber ing to Sir Edwin Lutyens’s design would be about £3,000,000. Afterthewar, The change seemed miraculous. 
: ; _ it was estimated not y that the cost would, by then, be £27,000,000, but that it might also take centuries 

be made without straw Fortun > oan o nestle ti. Adsion 3 msdiied the design, and Wie codueed the Ryman ev ne The few rooms of the old Art 

ately for myself, ifforno one else, £4,000,000, and the time to complete it to about sixty years. It was later decided to start again after the School were barely recognis- 


enthusiasm was at that time my completion of the crypt to Sir Edwin's original design. 
pro . The sy estimate of costs is under £1,000,000, and the length 
the crown will be 340 ft. above ground—only 25 ft. lower than St. Paul's Cathedral. 


strong suit, so I was not unduly The top o 
deterred by the cold wind 

of public economy blowing from the Anglo-Saxon 
East. Nor was I burdened with either knowledge 
or experience of the educational field into which 
I had so improbably stepped. At that time what 
was academically termed adult education was 
artificially divided, like Czsar’s Gaul, into three 
parts: two of them long established, Art and 
Technology, and the other—a product of the 
post-war Fisher crusade—a rather nebulous scheme 
of part-time education for apprentices and juvenile 
workers who had left school at fourteen, but were 
still regarded as likely subjects for voluntary part- 
time self-improvement in their own and their 
employers’ time. It was proposed that all these 
forms of education should be combined in the 
reborn Art and Technical College over which I was 
to preside, though at the time of my arrival, only 
one—Art—was practised there. This presented 
difficulties, as between Art and Technical educa- 
tion there had long been, for historical reasons, 
a deep and almost unbridgeable gulf. Art, in the 
then world of statutory adult education, was the 
sacred preserve of dedicated followers of William 
Morris and Ruskin, who regarded handicraft as a 
high moral function and shunned mechanical aids 
to craftsmanship as manifestations of barbarism ; 
printer’s type, for instance, in the view of this 


technical teacher in favour of an exclusively 
technical one, impartiality could only be hoped 
for in a Principal who had had no experience of 
either. In this sense I was certainly impartial, 
for my ignorance of both was unbounded. One 
of the principal trades taught in the University 


town and county capital in which my school was — 


situated was printing, and I still recall with shame 
how, when in the early stages of my missionary 
zeal for turning a quiet art school of thirty or 
forty students into a busy municipal college of 
more than 1000 day and night attendants, I had 
presumptuously assembled every printer in the 
place to hear a lecture from the most distinguished 
of all contemporary authorities on good layout, 
the lecturer started his address by displaying the 
poster announcing the meeting—which, in pursuit 
of economy, I had entrusted to the cheapest 
printer in the town—and held it up as an example 
of the kind of printing that should be avoided ! 
Indeed, many of my memories of those pioneer 
days—they began when the school opened at 
nine in the morning and only ended at 9.30 p.m. 
when the last evening class closed its doors— 
were of this kind. I recall, for instance, one hot 
afternoon spent in visiting a succession of small 
master printers to try to persuade them to send 


This crypt has proved one of Mr. Gibberd’s chief able; the Girls’ School, twice the 
of time less than five years. 


former’s size, had long been 
absorbed and swallowed up; 
the engineering shops and science laboratories 
were equipped with machines and apparatus 
which made our teaching apparatus of long 
ago the merest toys. The only surviving 
member of my former staff present—himself now 
retired—reminded me that, when we first acquired 
a lathe to teach the unemployed boys of the town 
the rudiments of engineering, I had temporarily 
to advance the money to buy a second-hand lathe 
to enable the class to open at the advertised time. 
The overwhelming impression made on my mind 
was one of wonder and admiration. Here, its 
growth unadvertised and almost unperceived, was 
a great Art and Technical College, serving a whole 
province, and training men and women of all ages 
in the arts and sciences of life. In an age when 
most of our older institutions appear to the super- 
ficial eye to be in process of decay or extinction, 
here was a modern example of the national genius 
for evolving corporate and continuing institutions 
as pillars of civilisation and society. The Art and 
Technical Colleges of our era are still young and 
most of them are still less than fifty years old. 
In another century there is no knowing what they 
may not have become and what their part may 
not be in remoulding the nation’s future, its culture 
and productive capacity. 
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WITH HIS 
FAMILY AND HIS 
PROSECUTOR : 
POWERS 
ON TRIAL. 


It seems distinctly possible, 
according to a professor of the 
Moscow Institute of Judicial 
Sciences, that Mr. Francis Powers, 
who has received a_ ten-year 
sentence for spying, may well be 
freed after six-and-a-half years 
if his conduct and his work are 
good. Although Mr. Grinev, the 
defence counsel, ventured no 
opinion on this, the Soviet penal 
code apparently allows a generous 
remission of sentence. On the 
first day of his trial, Mr. Powers 
pleaded guilty of taking part in a 
spy-flight over Russia, and went 
into some details about the job 
he was to perform, how he 
received the orders, where he 
was to land, why he carried a 
poison needle and a pistol, and 
what he personally felt about the 
international tension for which 
he was being held responsible in 
Russia. There was absolutely 
no evidence that the prisoner had 
been in any way “‘brain-washed”’ 
during his months in prison. 
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THE SCENE IN THE HALL OF COLUMNS, MOSCOW, DURING THE EARLY STAGES OF THE TRIAL OF THE EX-U.S.A.F. CAPTAIN, MR. FRANCIS POWERS, 
WHO PILOTED THE ILL-FATED U-2 WHICH WAS BROUGHT DOWN BY ROCKET OVER RUSSIA ON MAY 1. 


EXPLAINING TO THE COURT EXACTLY WHAT HAPPENED ON THAT FATEFUL DAY: MR. POWERS THE PRISONER'S RELATIVES WHO CAME TO MOSCOW TO BE AT HIS TRIAL: HIS WIFE (RIGHT), AND 
POINTING OUT ON A MAP HIS DESTINATION ON MAY 1. NEXT TO HER, HIS FATHER AND MOTHER. 


MR. ROMAN RUDENKO, THE PROSECUTOR, WHO QUESTIONED HIM IN FRONT OF 1500 SPECTATORS. THE SADNESS OF WAITING: MRS. BARBARA POWERS OUTSIDE THE COURTROOM ON THE THIRD AND 
NO AMERICAN LAWYER WAS ALLOWED TO ADVISE MR. POWERS. LAST DAY OF THE TRIAL. SHE HAD NOT SEEN HER HUSBAND FOR 100 DAYS. 
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A HARD RACE ; MURALS; A NEW 
TRAIN SERVICE ; A DEMOLITION. 


AUSTRALIAN MURALS AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE: THE SCENE AT A RECEPTION GIVEN BY THE HIGH COMMISSIONER, 
SIR ERIC HARRISON, WHO IS SEEN HERE WITH MR. TOM THOMPSON, THE ARTIST. 
Mr. Thompson, the Australian artist, is seen pointing out a detail in one of his mural panels, which depict Mining, 
the Land and Industry, and which were unveiled by Sir Eric on August 18. They are executed in tempera on canvas. 
The series is to be completed by two more panels, depicting Education and Science. 


r 





(Above.) 

WINNING THE MEN’S 
GUIDES’ RACE AT GRAS- 
MERE FOR THE EIGHTH 
TIME IN ELEVEN YEARS: 
BILL TEASDALE, A SHEP- 
HERD FROM CALDBECK. 


Over 11,000 people at- 
tended the 108-year-old 
Grasmere Sports on 
August 18—in spite of 
heavy rain. The main 
event, the men’s 
guides’ fell race _ to 
Butter Crag, 966 ft. above 
the arena, and back, was 








ELECTRIC AND STEAM SIDE BY SIDE: THE SCENE AT CHESHAM STATION, BUCKS., ON AUGUST 15. A PHILANTHROPIC SCHEME ENDED: COLUMBIA MARKET, BUILT IN 1869 BY BARONESS 
THE ELECTRIC TRAIN (LEFT) IS EVENTUALLY TO REPLACE STEAM SERVICES. BURDETT-COUTTS IN EAST LONDON, AS A CHEAP FOOD CENTRE, NOW BEING DEMOLISHED. 

A regular service of electric trains on the Chesham line is due to begin on September 12. In Columbia Market was erected in 1869 in Bethnal Green. On May 1, 1869, a picture of the building 

the photograph above the electric train is seen after its test run on August 15 from Chalfont was published in The Illustrated London News. As was stated then, the foundress’ scheme was 

and Latimer to Chesham, with an old train to the right. to “ bring producer and consumer into closer communication,” but there was little response. 
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WITH HER MIGHTY FIFTEEN-INCH GUNS DISMANTLED AND HER DECKS LITTERED: GREAT BRITAIN’S LAST BATTLESHIP VANGUARD 
BEING BROKEN UP AT GARE LOCH, OFF THE FIRTH OF CLYDE, SCOTLAND. 


The great Vanguard, the battleship which never fired a shot in action, is 
seen here at the breakers’ yard at Faslane, Gare Loch, near Glasgow, at the 
first stage of her dismantling and eventual breaking-up. The contract for this 
undertaking was awarded to the British Iron and Steel Corporation, and it is 
expected that she will yield about 39,000 tons of ferrous and non-ferrous 
scrap, of which the estimated value is £500,000-—-the same figure realised by 


the battleship King George V when she was broken up in 1958. The complete 
dismantling and breaking-up is expected to take about fifteen months. The 
last of the Royal Navy’s battleships, Vanguard has been scrapped for reasons of 
economy-—her upkeep was about £1000 a day—and because of the present 
overall streamlining of the Navy, and concentration on smaller vessels, 
submarines, and aircraft carriers. 
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T midnight, August 15/16, the 
independence of the Republic of 
Cyprus was proclaimed. The Republic 
came into existence at the same 
moment. Bells pealed, trumpets 
sounded, and artillery fired a salute 
to celebrate the event. It was only 
now that Cyprus began to display 
excitement and pleasure. A period 
of curious calm, some said of indifference even, 
certainly not of enthusiasm, had preceded the 


ceremony. Now all was changed. The troop 
contingents from Greece and Turkey were 
applauded. It is, however, noteworthy that, 


according to reports, the wildest welcome was 
that of the Greek Cypriots to twenty men of 
Eoka who had been amnestied and arrived back 
in triumph. To some such an occurrence may 
look sinister and of ill omen. The majority will 
probably realise that what happened has always 
happened on similar occasions. 


There had, in fact, been an earlier event, little 
noticed here but calling for more attention than 
the return of the 
men who had 
benefited by the 
amnesty. It was 
likewise not par- 
ticularly promis- 
ing, though there 
is no need to treat 
it pessimistically. 
The original 
aspect of the new 
Cabinet had been 
moderate. On 
August 14, how- 
ever, Archbishop 
Makarios an- 
nounced a recon- 
struction, drastic 
on the Greek side. 
The middie-of- 
the-road men 
mostly fell outand 
the final composi- 
tion was distinctly 
more deeply 
coloured by Eoka 
than the original 
one. The new 
President of the 
Republic is an ex- 
pert balancer and 
has evidently felt 
the need for some 
balancing here. 


Yet another 
sign of disfavour 
had been the 
proclamation of a 
group of right- 
wing and extre- 
mist Eoka men, 
clearly in touch 
with General 
Grivas and taking 
their line from 
him. They 
declared that in- 
dependence day 
would mark the 
celebration of 
treason and that 
mourning would 
have better suited 
the occasion. The 
existence of such a group was well known, and it was 
always likely to emphasise its sentiments at this 
moment. Yet, as I have said, there was no lack of 
enthusiasm when what had been in the offing moved 
into the life of the island. The Turkish Cypriots 
showed it strongly. Both nationalities cheered the 
new flag, about which there had previously been an 
appearance of indifference. When Mr. W. A. W. 
Clark set foot on Cypriot soil he could be called 
only ‘‘ United Kingdom Representative ’’—to be 
High Commissioner if Cyprus stayed in the 
Commonwealth and Ambassador if she quitted it 
At the moment of writing this point is not cleared 
up, but on the 17th the President said that in his 
view Cyprus must remain in and “extend the 
hand of friendship and co-operation.”’ 


Progress to independence has moved much 
more slowly in Cyprus than in Africa, despite the 
enormous superiority of the former's civilisation, 
and it is a little hard to reproach the Cypriots with 
being half-hearted till fairly recently just because 
sustained violence—apart from an isolated though 
serious outbreak—did not start till then. My 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


own close interest in the subject began ten years 
ago when, at a dinner party in a packed garden- 
restaurant and music hall in Athens, I was suddenly 
bidden to follow a clown turn by getting up and 
making a speech on my views about the union 
of Cyprus with Greece. I said they were still 
unformed and then told the diners, glowingly, but 
heaven knows truly, how intensely happy I was 
in Greece. 


I say candidly that I began and continued my 
cogitations on the subject as a Philhellene, but 
hope my powers of reasoning played the major 
part in my conclusions. I was certain from the 
first that the situation could not continue, so that 


A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
THE TROUBLED ISLAND—A NEW PHASE. 


 ¢ 
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the killing, suffering, and hatred engendered were 
sheer waste. As a Tory who would not have 
written for any consideration on the Opposition 
side it was possible only to give my views occasion- 
ally anywhere except on this page. I still feel 
gratitude when I reflect upon the patience with 
which repeated arguments that must often have 
seemed altogether too much of a good thing were 
received and set up in type. 


Looking back now, I can see that nothing 
written by myself or many writers more important 
and influential had an appreciable influence upon 
what followed. Indeed, the same thing may be 
said of the efforts of members of the Government 
and the Opposition, officials, and British com- 
manders. The change came through Turkey and 
was brought about in the main by the revolution 
in Iraq followed by the collapse of the Baghdad 
Pact, which left a void causing deep anxiety. In 
Greece the Government realised in a flash that the 
only practicable solution lay herein and abandoned 
her cherished and traditional policy of drawing to 
herself communities of Greek stock from foreign rule. 


* 


OLD WOUNDS HEALED: THE FAREWELL BETWEEN SIR HUGH FOOT AND THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF CYPRUS, ARCHBISHOP 
MAKARIOS. THE ARCHBISHOP HAS GIVEN HIS OPINION THAT CYPRUS OUGHT TO REMAIN WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH, BUT THIS WILL BE ONE 
OF THE FIRST IMPORTANT ISSUES TO BE TACKLED BY THE ISLAND’S PARLIAMENT. 
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The long delay since then has, of 
course, been due almost entirely to the 
problem of settling the extent and status 
of the British bases. In the solution 
of this Britain has made important 
concessions not only as regards the 
bases but in financial aid. Archbishop 
Makarios has made a few less extensive 
in character. He was hampered by the 
opposition of the former Eoka chief, General 
Grivas. On the other side doubts were created by 
another revolution, that which brought about the 
overthrow of the Turkish Government led by Mr. 


Menderes. It was not certain whether or not this 
would bring about a change of policy. Fortunately 
it has not. 


It would still, however, be imprudent to con- 
clude that all was now plain sailing. The campaign 
of General Grivas in Greece, in face of an exception- 
ally strong and long-lived Government, has not 
been successful, but is not yet over. The extreme 
Eoka element in the island has also failed, but its 
power has not been fully plumbed. Constitutional 

government in 


Ee 864 = =Turkey has not 

we — been restored. We 
> *. al still have to see 
how well the 


machinery works. 
It needs concord 
between the Greek 
and Turkish 
communities, 
successful admini- 
stration under a 
complex system of 
government, and 
the maintenance 
of good relations 
between the 
British and Cyprus 
Governments 


with respect to 
the bases. What 
can be said 


without hesitation 
is that prospects 
have never looked 
as bright as 
to-day. 


The opinion of 
the President that 
Cyprus ought to 
remain within the 
Commonwealth 
was given, it will 
be recalled, as his 
personal view. 
One can _ hardly 
doubt that she 
will start there, 
and I hope this 
may be confirmed 
by the time these 
words are read. I 
feel sure that, had 
it been otherwise, 
the chances of our 
witnessing the 
emergence of a 
viable and united 
State would have 
been weakened. 
To start within 
makes the likeli- 
hood of staying 
there promising, 
but goyernments sometimes change their policy 
on such arrangements. They have been known 
to do so under the pressure of agitation. As 
regards the general outlook, Sir Hugh Foot, on 
the eve of his departure, was justifiably optimistic. 
He said he did not believe people would want to 
return to the horrors of the past. This is a basic 
factor. 


The personal sentiments of a writer who cannot 
claim to be popular, and still less to influence 
opinion, have perhaps already been too prominent 
in this article, but as well be hanged for a sheep 
as a lamb. My unceasing interest in the record 
unrolled since that dinner-party at which I firmly 
and, I think, legitimately hedged; the study I have 
since given to it, often from sources narrowly 
available in this country; and, I admit, the state 
of emotion into which I worked myself about it— 
all these influences coming out of the recent past 
have played the part of ties which I cannot escape. 
May the long and difficult labours to wind up the 
settlement be crowned with success and bring a 
reasonable measure of contentment. 
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RUSSIA. “STRELKA” (LEFT) AND “BELKA” (RIGHT): THE TWO RUSSIAN Docs WHO WERE BROUGHT THE TWO DOGS, “ TRELKA * * AND * BELKA ” DURING THE FLIGHT INTO SPACE AS THE 
BACK TO EARTH AFTER THEIR JOURNEY IN THE SPACE SHIP SPUTNIK V. (Photograph by Radio.) WERE SEEN ON THE TELEVISION SCREEN. (Photograph by Radio.) 

On August 20 Moscow announced that the latest Russian space ship, Sputnik V, carrying the the capsule containing the dogs and the space ship to } eyo back into the atmosphere and 

two dogs “ Strelka "’ and “ Belka,”” was brought back safely to earth. When the Sputnik they were brought to earth in a predetermined area. is achievement of the Russians now 

was making its eighteenth revolution round the earth, a command from the ground caused means tat ey can omé the Geet « man into apace and recover him = eafely. 


We Taper 


A 


U.S.A. A U.S. ARMY COURIER SATELLITE BESIDE THE NOSE FAIRING OF A THOR ABLE MISSILE 

WHICH WILL HOUSE IT BEFORE IT GOES INTO ORBIT. 
This 500-lb. Courier satellite is capable of sending and receiving 340,000 words of coded 
intelligence in the five minutes it takes to pass a tracking station. It is 51 ins. in diameter 
and has 300 Ib. of electronic gear underneath the 19,200 solar cells which make its power. 


AW 


STOCKHOLM. HOLDING A PRESS ( CONFERENCE ON THE | RUSSIAN SUCCESS IN SPACE TRAVEL: 
PROFESSOR SEDOV (SECOND FROM LEFT), AND NEXT TO HIM, PROFESSOR BLAGONRAVOV. 
Professor Leonid Sedov, who was re-elected President of the Internation! Astronautical Federation, 
is seen here talking about the recovery of the dogs from Sputnik V. Professor Blagonravov 
said that the Russians plan to send up a man into space in the near future. 


b- a 


HONOLULU, HAWAII. THE RECOVERY IN THE AIR OF THE CAPSULE THE PACIFIC. A PARACHUTE CARRYING A DUMMY CAPSULE BEING RECOVERED BY A C119 CARGO AIRCRAFT: 
FROM THE AMERICAN SATELLITE DISCOVERER XIV. A PRACTICE RUN PREPARING FOR THE SUCCESSFUL RECOVERY FROM DISCOVERER XIV. ON AUGUST 19. 
Professor Lovell is reported to have stated on August 21 that though the Russians have a wide range of their scientific experiments and their ability to extract fundamental results.” 
lead of several years in putting heavy objects into orbit and also in the precision of their On August 19 a U.S. aircraft snatched the capsule of Discoverer XIV in mid-air. The capsule 
‘guidance, the Americans have a considerable lead over the Russians ‘‘ from the extremely was picked up on radar and the “ snatch" aircraft was guided to it by radio telephone. 
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NEAR SYDNEY, 
AUSTRALIA. 


WHERE THE BODY OF 
GRAEME THORNE, THE BOY 
KIDNAPPED ON JULY 7, WAS 
FOUND THE BODY WAS 
DISCOVERED WRAPPED IN 
BLANKETS UNDER THE 
LEDGE OF ROCK 


The body of Graeme 
Thorne, whose obituary we 
publish in this issue, was 
found on August 16 in a 
wood to the north of 
Sydney by some children. 
They stated they had seen 
the bundle of blankets 
several weeks previously, 
but took it for rubbish. 
After the first examination 
of the body detectives said 
it bore no trace of bullet 
wounds. Mr. Heffron, 
Premier of New South 
Wales, who had been con- 
ducting an intensive cam- 
paign for the recovery of 
the boy on television and 
radio, announced that the 
search for the kidnapper 
would be pursued on an 
even larger scale until he 
was finally tracked down. 





EN ROUTE FROM GREECE TO SYRACUSE. THE OLYMPIC TORCH ON BOARD THE ITALIAN THE MEDITERRANEAN. AN ITALIAN NAVAL CADET GUARDING} 
NAVAL TRAINING SHIP AMERIGO VESPUCCI. 

The Olympic Torch, first lit on August 12, was carried in the traditional manner by relays, 
and arrived at Syracuse in the Italian training ship Amerigo Vespucci on August 18. 





HAMBURG, WEST GERMANY. ONE OF THE MOST ADVANCED OF MODERN FRIGATES: 
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THE TORCH—DESTINED FOR ROME—ON BOARD AMERIGO VESPUCCI. 
Thence it was carried by relays of runners to Rome, via Crotona, Taranto, Potenza and 
Naples. The Games were due to begin on August 25. 








— — = —_ _— - —, o - - a cornensnenenemennen 


BERLIN, WEST GERMANY. GIVING THE ILLUSION OF AN OPEN-MOUTHED WHALE 


THE FIRST OF SIX GERMAN FRIGATES OF THE “COLOGNE” CLASS, EQUIPPED WITH DIESEL BY ITS REFLECTION IN STILL WATER: THE MODERNISTIC KONGRESSHALLE BEAUTIFULLY 


ENGINES AND GAS TURBINES. THE MAXIMUM SPEED IS 32 KNOTS. 


ILLUMINATED. THE ORCHESTRA WAS PLAYING MUSIC BY JOHANN STRAUSS. 
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1878—THE BEGINNING: HOISTING THE BRITISH FLAG AT NICOSIA 4 
ON THE OCCASION OF BRITAIN’S ACQUISITION OF THE ISLAND. | 
(From The IUustrated London News, August 10, 1878.) >—- -" srtaihseeasestaaeancinteasiuanctiaiten 
SEY te —_ GREEK PRIESTS BLESSING THE BRITISH FLAG AT NICOSIA—EARLY DAYS OF BRITISH OCCUPATION. 
(From The IWustrated London News, September 21, 1878.) 


\.. finsecemnsesesneneneeneeneeneseae scantecnananeenenacanesesNSNSRARSSURNNNNS a seven ssosoceenenhaneenananreananaeteentn chevenana 


SIGNING THE PROCLAMATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF THE NEW REPUBLIC OF CYPRUS: 
SIR HUGH FOOT, FLANKED BY ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS AND DR. KUTCHUK. a a  —— - - 
eames ae oe HUGH’S LAST OFFICIAL ACT AS GOVERNOR: READING THE PROCLAMA- 
TION. THE ISLAND BECAME INDEPENDENT AT MIDNIGHT ON AUGUST 15-16. | 
} 


| SIR HUGH FOOT, WITH LADY FOOT, BEING BADE FAREWELL AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE BY THE PRESIDENT, 
ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS, AND, BEHIND SIR HUGH, DR. KUTCHUK, THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


CYPRUS. INDEPENDENCE AFTER 82 YEARS OF BRITISH RULE. 


At midnight on August 15-16 the island of Cyprus became a Republic, after centuries 
of foreign rule culminating in eighty-two years of British control and the unfortunate 
years of Eoka terrorism. During the independence ceremonies the Governor, Sir Hugh 
Foot, declared the new republic established and read out messages from the Queen 
and from Mr. Macmillan. The new President, Archbishop Makarios, said in a state- 
ment that Cypriots were now “ granted the basic right to regulate their affairs.” Twenty 
amnestied Eoka men, who had been exiled for eighteen months, were later given a ‘ 
rousing welcome on their return, at Nicosia Airport. | THE SCENE IN THE ENGRAVING, WHICH IS REPRODUCED TOP LEFT. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN. CARRYING THE OLYMPIC FLAME FROM PIRAZUS TO SYRACUSE: THE ITALIAN INNSBRUCK, AUSTRIA. TO HELP CARRY THE HIGHEST 
TRAINING SHIP AMERIGO VESPUCCI-A FINE SIGHT AS SHE PLOUGHS HER WAY TOWARDS THE SICILIAN COAST BRIDGE IN THE WORLD: A 240-FT.-HIGH PILLAR OF A BRIDGE. 
It augurs well for further United States successes in the Olympic Games that the ship bearing the Olympic Flame The Europe bridge which is planned as part of the new highway 
from Greece is named after the man from whom America is named. The torch was first borne to Athens from between Italy and Austria is being built across the valley of the 
Olympia by a series of no less than 362 Greek athletes, and was then escorted from Greece by Italian naval cadets. River Sill. It is expected to be finished in 1962. 





COOT-LIKE BIRD RECENTLY TAKEN IN ITS NATIVE MURCHISON MOUNTAINS, SOUTH ISLAND. 
We have in the past devoted several pages to the story of the discovery of this bird—long thought extinct. 
This most recent photograph was taken by Mr. R. V. Francis Smith, where the bird was feeding on 
snowgrass at 4000 ft. Outstanding features are the exceptionally large feet and beak of the species. 


NEW ZEALAND. THE RARE AND ISOLATED TAKAHE AGAIN: AN EXCELLENT STUDY OF THIS LARGE | | 
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¥ 
BRAZZAVILLE, CONGO REPUBLIC. AT THE INDEPENDENCE CELEBRATIONS OF THE FORMER FRENCH | BRITISH CAMEROONS. ME F 
CONGO ON AUGUST 15: THE PRESIDENT, ABBE FULBERT YOULOU (LEFT), AND M. ANDRE MALRAUX NGANI, OF THE GAMBIA DIVISION, STRIKING A NOBLE POSE AS 
The President of what was the Belgian Congo, M. Kasavubu, can be seen, wearing military uniform, between HE PROUDLY WEARS A FRENCH MILITARY HELM 
Abbé Fulbert Youlou and M. Malraux who is the French Minister of Culture. The Congo Republic will eventually TO Hine ET PRESENTED | 
join in a united federation with Chad, the Central African Republic and Gabon. DURING A VISIT TO CAMEROUN SHORTLY BEFORE. , 


MORIES OF OTHELLO: CHIEF U 
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; AFRICA AND ITS ANIMALS. 


“ SERENGETI SHALL NOT DIE.” 


en 


By BERNHARD AND MICHAEL GRZIMEK.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


| uae the benefit of the uninitiated Serengeti is a 
game reserve covering roughly 6000 square 
miles just inside the northern borders of Tangan- 
yika; Dr. Bernhard Grzimek is Director of the 
Frankfurt Zoo; and Michael Grzimek was his son, 
who was killed in a flying accident—a vulture 
had collided with the right wing of his plane—in 
the course of the investigation which is the subject 
of this book. The volume is beautifully produced, 
with illustrations which are a delight in themselves, 
while the narrative is lively, provocative, and 
extremely discursive; the authors can never resist 
a digression from their main theme, and in this 
way they should attract numerous readers who 
are not primarily interested in Natural History. 


The problem which the authors put may well be 
insoluble, but it should not be ignored on that 





A COLLISION BETWEEN NATURE AND SCIENCE: THE CAR RAN INTO THE RHINOCEROS WHILE 
TRAVELLING AT SEVENTY MILES AN HOUR. THE DRIVER WAS UNHURT. 


score. They took a census, mostly by air, of the 
number of animals in Serengeti, and they arrived 
at a figure of 367,000, all of whom at present live 
relatively untroubled by man. They argue that 
to reduce this area in any way would be to defeat 
the purpose of the game reserve, which is to 
enable the animals there to continue in their native 
state; in fact they put forward an eloquent plea 
for more wardens to deal with poachers. On the 
other hand, the demand for land in Africa is 
increasing with the population, while that available 
is diminishing: we are told in these pages that 
owing to the encroachment of the Sahara during 
the last three centuries some 390,000 square miles 
of good land have been lost, and that in Kenya 
the desert advances against the primeval forest 
at the rate of six miles a year. 


The love and favour of men is not to be relied on. 
When the purse or fashion takes a hand they are easily 
reversed. That is why we wish this wilderness, in which 
men cannot make a living anyway, to remain a sanc- 
tuary where a few hundred thousand wild animals 
can live in complete independence. Our grand- 
children, as well as those of the Africans, should see 
what Africa was like before we Europeans brought 
Christianity and slavery, human rights and machine- 
guns, medicine and motor-cars. 


In the’course of collecting data on the life of 
these animals in Serengeti, the authors acquired a 
mass of miscellaneous information which will 
come as a surprise to very many readers who are 
not too well versed in African lore. For example, 
we are told that the first foreigners to visit Tangan- 
yika were probably the Chinese, who, with the 
monsoon to aid them, sailed to Africa from Novem- 
ber to February, and back to Asia between April 
and September. Chinese coins minted 1200 years 
ago, and pottery of an even earlier date, have 
been found, while in about A.D. 1000 a Chinese 
author wrote a description of East Africa and its 
people; 400 years later a Chinese expedition took 
a giraffe home to their Emperor as a present. 


Nothing—animal, vegetable, or mineral 
escaped the notice of these two travellers, typical 


as they were of all that is best in German scholar- 
ship and research. As they flew over Libya they 
noticed what they rightly describe as “ the only 
good thing left by the war,’’ namely, living grass 
where none was before. Apparently what happened 
was that the seeds of a grass from Australia were 
accidentally introduced in some horse-fodder, and 
in their new conditions they prospered to such an 
extent that the desert round El Alamein started 
to grow green; ‘‘a fertile carpet,’’ up to 6 ft. in 
height, spread on either side along the coast as 
far as the Nile delta, and even began to move 
inland. On the other hand, if the flora has pros- 
pered with the passing of the years, the fauna has 
disappeared. Long ago mariners sailing along the 
coast of North Africa used to be able to see 
antelopes and even lions from the decks of 
their vessels, and as recently as 1922 there 
were black-maned Bar- 
bary lions in Morocco; 
all these are now things 
of the past. 


Fashion, too, has a 
great deal to do with the 
disappearance of wild life 
as the ostrich has cause 
to know. He was re- 
latively safe when the 
only demand for his 
feathers was to decorate 
the helmets of medizval 
knights, but when 
fashionable ladies 
required them for their 
hats his outlook was black 
indeed. Almost too late 
he was for a time pro- 
tected, but that protec- 
tion has come to an end, 
and unfortunately for 
him it has now been 
discovered that his skin 
makes excellent wallets 
and handbags. 


The extent to which wild life is perishing at the 
hands of man rendered the authors somewhat 
pessimistic for the future, more particularly when 
the countries in question pass under local control. 
Dr. Grzimek and his son were 
none too satisfied with the at- 
titude of more than one Euro- 
pean authority, but they are 
definitely fearful if power falls 
into native hands too quickly. 


This is the reason why I am 
not sure whether the over-hasty 
conversion of coloured colonies 
into independent democratic 
States is good for the inhabitants. 
This may be the fashion to-day, 
and an easy road for colonial 
administrators, who may thus rid 
themselves of many annoyances, 
expenses and difficulties. 


Then the Doctor continues: 


Things are not improved by 
quickly founding a few universities 
which have more professors than 
pupils. What the coloured 
countries need are teachers and 
tens of thousands of elementary 
schools. After ten years these 
should be followed by thousands 
of secondary schools, and they in 
turn by high schools and uni- 
versities. Should those who love 
and honour the coloured people 
like brothers Jay down their appointed task in 
anger only because they are urged by the native 
politicians and their own countrymen at home ? 
The right to vote and a voice in the affairs of 
the nation should not depend on the colour of 
the skin, but on literacy and learning. Under 
these conditions the law would be the same for 
black and white, and the African would take part 
in the government as soon or as late as he was capable 
of doing so. 


Since these lines were written the progress of 
events in the Congo has thrown a fierce light on 
the problems they raise. 


The illustrations from the book ** Serengeti Shall Not Die” are rep d by 
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This book, 
however, is prim- 
arily concerned 
not with men but 
with animals, 
and thecare and 4 joINT-AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 
skill with which REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: DR 
the authors have BERNHARD GRZIMEK. 
investigated this py. Bernhard Grzimek, who wrote 
vast game “Serengeti Shall Not Die” with his 
soserve—it is GS a. Ween 
nearly twice as killed in a fying eodaent at oe a 
large as Devon- of twenty-four just as his father and 
shire—is a most he = oo to + 4 — <a 

surv' o 
remarkable feat, also written No Room for Wild 
quite apart from Animals” and “Dr. Grzimek, 1 
the information ; 
which they 


gained from 
their researches. 
In the course of their narrative they do a certain 
amount of quiet debunking, particularly where 
snakes are concerned: apparently there is no 
truth whatever in the theory that it is useless 
to run away from a snake because it can move as 
fast as a car when it is really roused. We have all 
heard the story of the Government official who 
was driving through the brush when he saw a 
mamba on the track and tried to run over it: 
according to the legend the snake rose, pursued 
the car, jumped in through the window, and killed 
two of the occupants. Unfortunately for devotees 
of the sensational the curator of reptiles in the 
New York Zoo has gone very carefully into the 
speeds at which these snakes travel, and he has 
timed them with a stop-watch; the greatest speed 
at which a mamba will travel is about seven miles 
an hour for not more than forty-seven yards, and 
the mamba is generally supposed to be the fastest 
of snakes. So much for the Government official 
and his car. As to the quantity of these reptiles, 
Dr. Grzimek says that in all his wanderings he has 
only seen one mamba out of captivity. 





Dr. Grzimek is seen here holding an 
ostrich egg. 


What he has to say about relative speeds is 
further proof of his passion for accurate detail. 
He tells us that snakes do not strike like “‘ light- 
ning.’’ The striking speed of a rattlesnake was 
timed, and found to be 8} ft. per second. A cobra 
is six times as slow. By comparison a trout 





AN ANIMAL WHICH IS ONLY THE SIZE OF A RABBIT BUT WHICH IS RELATED TO 
THE ELEPHANT: THE HYRAX, WHICH LIVES IN THE ISOLATED GRANITE HILLS OF 
THE PLAINS OF SERENGETI. IT IS THE coNBY OF THE BIBLE. 





y of the publishers, 
Hamish Hamilton Lid. 


swims at 7} ft. a second, a bee flies at 9, and a 
dragon-fly at nearly 25; a good drive at golf can 
reach 43 ft. a second. There is a great deal of 
miscellaneous information of this nature. 


In fine, although this book is nominally a plea 
for the continued existence of Serengeti and for 
more game-wardens to deal with poachers, it is also 
an Bas ts ne of East Africa to-day. 


“* Serengeti Shall Not Die.” By Bernhard and Michael 


Coshene Translated from the German by E. L. and 
D. Rewald. Illustrated in colour and black-and-white. 
With Maps. (Hamish Hamilton; 30s.) 
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CANBERRA—AUSTRALIA’S ‘‘GARDEN” 
CAPITAL, AND CITY OF TOMORROW. 


¢ 


e : v SHOWING THE MAGNIFICENT LAYOUT OF TREES IN THE CITY—TREES WHICH LINK THE VEGETA- 
Yr ~* ’ TION OF EUROPE AND AMERICA WITH THAT OF AUSTRALIA. 


WITH LOW WOODED HILLS RISING . . _— ~ 
FROM THE CITY'S “DOORSTEP”: © . = as s - 
PART OF THE COMMERCIAL CENTRE 


OF CANBERRA, WITH ITS ENVIABLE 
SPACE FOR PARKING CARS. 








| beautifully-planned 

city of Canberra, Aus- 

tralia’s federal capital, is Roe 
situated 2000 ft. above sea- “uu 
level, 70 miles inland from sal 
the Pacific coastline, 148 

miles from Sydney and 315 

miles from Melbourne-—the 

two largest cities in Aus- 

tralia. Designed from the 

first to be a city of gardens, 
Canberra already contains a 
population of 45,000 people 

and within a decade may be 
100,000, even though it was 

only in 1911 that the Aus- 

tralian Government decided 

on a winning design for the 

city’s layout, submitted by 

a Chicago landscape 
architect. One of the finest 
features of Canberra is its 
vegetation: within the city 

are a million-and-a-half 

trees; and these include 
English oaks, elms and 
beeches, European and 
American firs [Continued below. 


Right.) A GOVERNMENT ADMINIS- 
TRATION BUILDING SURROUNDED 
BY SOME OF THE PARKS WHICH 
HAVE EARNED CANBERRA THE 
NAME “THE GARDEN CITY.” 


Ee 
ae 
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AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE: THE COPPER-SHEETED DOME BUILDING WHICH 
HOUSES THE AUSTRALIAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 


Continued] and birches, and Mediterranean cypresses as well as the native eucalypts and _ : ae 
acacias in the huge parks and along the roadsides. The country is still near the heart of Siti Ee nw See Seeded abn ~ ot. 
the city ; sheep graze within its lirnits, and a stone’s throw away from the nation’s legislative CLEANLINESS, LIGHT AND AIR CHARACTERISE THE STREETS WHICH FORM THE 
building crops are still harvested from the fertile river flats. MAIN SHOPPING AND BUSINESS CENTRE OF CANBERRA. 
Photographs by the Australian News and Information Bureau. 
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DUE TO BE REPLACED BY A LARGER BUI 
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SUBURBS WHICH WOULD MAKE A LONDON DAILY COMMUTER GREEN WITH ENVY: A SCENE OF THE NORTHERN SUBURBS OF CANBERRA. 


WOODED HILLS COME DOWN TO MEET THE SUBURBS. 


CANBERRA, A CAPITAL IN THE ANTIPODES, WHERE 


To the west and south of Canberra extends the range of mountains known as 
the Australian Alps. As part of the Alps the Brindibella Ranges stretch south 
in a series of peaks—some of them more than 6000 ft. high. Snowcapped in 
winter and clothed in a blue haze in summer, these mountains provide the 
ideal backcloth to Australia’s noble capital, a city of growing international 
importance which is not only a city of politics and Government adn. istration 
but also a seat of science and learning. Besides the Australian National 
University there is also the Headquarters of the Australian Academy of Science. 


| 


Only a few miles away is one of the world’s leading observatories, on 2500-ft. 
Mount Stromlo. Canberra also possesses three defence establishments; the 
Royal Military College, Duntroon, a Royal Australian Air Force Base, and two 
wireless stations operated by the Royal Australian Navy. Eventually, when 
all Government departments and other organisations are operating at full 
capacity, the population may well be 250,000. Yet the Government is determined 
that in spite of this huge increase Canberra will not go the way of so many 
growing cities and become disorganised, but will remain “‘ the garden city.” 


Photographs by the Australian News and Information Bureau. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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I HAVE been 
visiting one or 
two old and, in two 
cases neglected, 
gardens in the far 
south-west, the 
kind of gardens in 
which mimosas 
grow to maturity 
without ever being 
in danger of damage from frost, and various kinds 
of palms reach their full stature; where, too, 
rhododendrons grow to an immense size, camelias 
begin to flower before Christmas, tree-ferns can be 
cultivated, and neglected orchards present the 
spectacle of trees bearded with grey lichen almost 
as dense as Spanish moss in Florida. The most 
striking horticultural sight I have seen for a long 
time were the hydrangeas growing beside a 
stream under tall trees, so that they were in 
full shade. I do not know when they were 
planted, but they were certainly very old in- 
deed. And, admiring them, I realised that I 
had never before seen this genus as it should 
be: the shrubs, 6 or 8 ft. tall and sprawling 
over a considerable area, were richly flowery, 
the colours varying from pure white, through 
every shade of blue, to an extraordinary 
purple; but the point is, they looked natural, 
the flowers were set off by an adequate 
amount of foliage, and the shrubs were not 
just great lumps of clotted colour, like badly 
designed artificial plants, which they are too 
apt to be in the east. 














Never having had the sort of garden in 
which hydrangeas can be grown, I am in no 
position to write about them; but there is one 
point I can make: I think that the gardener 
who can hope to grow hydrangeas really well 
in ‘‘ natural ’’ surroundings, that is as part of a 
woodland and water garden, should plant the 
‘‘Lacecap”’ kinds, those with a plate-like 
inflorescence which have a ring of ray-florets 
round the central group of fertile flowers, 
rather than the hortensias, with their big, round 
heads of flower. The “‘ Lacecaps,”’ especially 
those which are blue-grey, look very beautiful 
reflected in water—there is an admirable 
example of this in Sir Winston Churchill’s 
garden at Chartwell. 


However, what I am supposed to be 
writing about this week is the question of 
“*tenderness,’’ particularly in the case of the 
small tree called by some pittosporum and 
by others pittdsp6rum. There are, in fact, 
about eighty species entitled to that name, 
but the one we normally mean when we talk of 
it in England is P. tenutfolium, although I have 
no doubt that other species are also grown. 
Now, a few years ago I should, had I been asked, 
have said there is not much point in planting 
pittosporum anywhere north-east of Devonshire, 
excepting in South-West Scotland. When visiting 
a Devonshire nursery where pittosporum has been 
used for hedging—it makes a very handsome 
hedge—I was so taken with the plant that I bought 
one in a pot and decided to grow it in the green- 
house and perhaps use it as a house- 
plant in winter until it grew too big. 
But some time after this I met a 
gardener who had a 20-ft.-tall P. tenui- 
folium tree in her garden in Thanet, 
a part of England which suffers from 
very bleak winters. This was far more 
convincing evidence of hardiness than 
the stout old pittosporums in Sir 
Frederick Stern’s garden in Sussex, for 
Highdown is so near the sea that it can 
rarely suffer severe frost. Asa result, 
I knocked our pittosporum out of its 
pot and planted it against the east wall 
of the house where a gap had been 
created by the death of an apricot-tree. 
There it has grown remarkably fast 
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THE LIMIT OF TENDERNESS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


to this realisation, I can see that my own shrubbery 
is “‘all wrong ’’—and pittosporum provides two 
qualities which are uncommon: the variety 
“‘ Silver Queen "’ has a sort of silvery sheen on its 
pale green, shining foliage which I have not seen 
in any other species; and the wavy margins of its 
leaves create a richness, a kind of creaminess, of 
texture, which contrasts sharply and _ very 
pleasantly with the plainer surfaces presented by 
other shrubs. Some hollies offer the same surface 
texture; but not the silvery sheen. 


At all events, pittosporum is a desirable plant 
both in the garden and to supply foliage for flower- 


NOT “LIKE BADLY DESIGNED ARTIFICIAL PLANTS.” 
Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


arranging, so that its probable hardiness well 
beyond the limit of the south-western counties 
and, in the south, beyond the frost-free limit set 
by the influence of the sea, is good news. Yet it 
must still be borne in mind that all the pittosporums 
are tender plants—they come from the Southern 
Hemisphere of the Old World—and that although 
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The art of shrub gardening consists 
very largely in the juxtaposition of 
contrasting foliage—having come late 
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THE HYDRANGEA “ BLUE BIRD,” ONE OF THE “ LACECAP” VARIETIES WHICH 
ARE SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR CULTIVATION IN A WOODLAND AND 
WATER GARDEN, WHERE THEY HAVE A CHANCE TO LOOK NATURAL AND 
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T= gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice 

on the occasion of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 
bookstall manager or newsagent; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our / 
Subscription Department. 
For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 
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lenuifolium, a New 
Zealand species, is 
the least tender, it 
is certainly not 
perfectly hardy. 
What we need to 
discover about this, 
and other plants in 
the same class, is 
just how tender it 
is, and what, disregarding especially advantageous 
sites, is its north-eastern limit. 














As a matter of fact, the terminology we use 
when discussing the relative hardiness or tender- 
ness of garden plants is inadequate. I find, for 
example, that a surprisingly large number of people 
automatically associate tenderness of the plant 
with failure to ripen fruits: thus, I am 
sometimes asked how I protect my grapevines 
during the winter months. Grapes, for those 
unfamiliar with the vine, are thought of as 
hothouse plants, and this suggests that they 
must be tender. The fact is, of course, that 
although many varieties of the vine will not 
ripen their fruit in England without glass 
protection and even artificial heat, all grape- 
vines are, without exception, hardy in the 
sense that 30 degs. or more of winter frost 
will not hurt them. Figs, too, although 
some varieties are “tender” in so far 
as they may have trouble in ripening fruit 
out of doors in our climate, are all more 
or less winter hardy. And I am quite 
sure that certain plants, notably peach-trees, 
when they fail to do well in England out 
of doors, are often suffering from the 
equable nature of our climate. What they 
require is extremes—hotter summers, yes; 
but also colder winters. What they dislike is 
cold damp. 


This is equally true of certain herbaceous 
perennials which were often, until very 
recently, regarded as ‘‘tender.’’ The most 
notable case here is that of the lobelias like 
fulgens, cardinalis, and some others. Many 
gardeners lift their plants and bring them 
under glass for the winter, and this despite 
the fact that in their native habitat the 
winters are far harsher than anything we ever 
experience in England. Yet it is a fact that 
an English winter can kill these plants: either 
it is not cold as such that kills them at all, but 
cold water; or, in their native land, they are 
protected by a deep cover of snow throughout 
the cold months. Now it is quite easy to give 
an equivalent of snow cover, with a sort of 
winter mulch of straw or bracken which 
provides a thatch to run-off cold rain. At 
all events, I have never lost any lobelias 
in my garden, and East Kent is a cold county 
in winter. 


To return to hydrangeas, but in this new 


context: here, again, we have a case where 
terminology is misleading or at least 
inadequate. Hydrangeas are “hardy.’”’ Cold 
does not kill them. It does, however, cvt 


them down so hard in the east of 
England, that they do not, excepting 
in very favourable sites—in town 
gardens, for example—get a chance 
to show what they can do as in 
Wales or West Cornwall, where, 
never cut back by a severe winter, 
they grow larger and larger until 
they attain the size at which the 
flower heads are in proper proportion 
to the size of the whole plant, so 
that the real beauty of the genus at 
last becomes apparent. A huge flower- 
head on a plant of only one season's 
stature has no grace. 





I read somewhere recently that 
the Vatican maintains a committee 
of philologists at work inventing 
new Latin words for things like 
sputniks and flying-saucers. We need, 


s. d. 

. : in horticulture, a small body of learned 
$1 gardeners to devise a set of very 
108 specific terms which will tell us, at 
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plants inadequately described as 
“hardy "’ or “tender” or “ half- 
hardy.” 
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WINDSOR CASTLE SAILING FROM SOUTHAMPTON ON AUGUST 18 ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE TO SOUTH AFRICA— 


IN SPITE OF THE UNOFFICIAL SEAMEN’S STRIKE. 


COMFORT AND ELEGANCE: A VIEW OF THE FIRST CLASS DRAWING-ROOM. IT IS IN PINK AND GREEN 


AND IS DESIGNED IN “ COUNTRY-HOUSE ” STYLE. 


THE FIRST CLASS LIBRARY AND WRITING ROOM, DECORATED IN THE STYLE OF A FRENCH 
PROVINCIAL PINE-PANELLED ROOM. COLOURS ARE YELLOW, GREEN, CORAL AND MAUVE. 


Windsor Castle (38,000 tons) is the largest vessel ever employed on the Union- 
Castle mail service to Cape Town. Launched last year at Birkenhead by the 
Queen Mother, the liner is most luxuriously appointed. A unique feature is 
the health spa—the first ever ‘‘ afloat ’’—which provides hydrotherapic treat- 
ment such as medical baths and Vichy douche; and physiotherapic treatment. 
The unit has full facilities for complete clinical examinations. The furnishings 
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THE LUXURIOUS WINDSOR CASTLE— 
NOW IN SERVICE TO CAPE TOWN. 











THE ENTRANCE TO THE TOURIST CLASS SMOKING ROOM, WITH TWO ORNAMENTS NOT 
USUALLY FOUND ON BOARD LINERS ON EITHER SIDE. 


THE LUXURIOUS INTERIOR OF A DOUBLE FIRST CLASS CABIN. IT HAS THERMOSTATICALLY 
CONTROLLED AIR-CONDITIONING, WIRELESS AND MANY OTHER COMFORTS. 





WITH A GENUINE ADAM FIRE-PLACE: THE FIRST CLASS LOUNGE. THERE IS AN OVAL DANCE FLOOR 


AND AN AVIARY. THE FORWARD END OF THE ROOM IS CURVED. 


and decoration are outstanding, the designer's aim having been to combine 
gaiety and elegance. This work has been carried out under Miss Jean Monro, 
Decorative Consultant to the British and Commonwealth Group. Among the 
facilities for first class passengers are a verandah-café and swimming-pool, 
gymnasium, and a circular card room. There is a very gay tourist class lido 
and swimming-pool surrounded by covered promenade and dance decks. 
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WREN AMONG THE MODERNS: A COMPARISON WHICH DOES NO HARM TO THE OLDER ARCHITECT. 


The clear beauty of Wren’s dome rises serenely from a sea of modern buildings, Central Investments building on Route 11. Owing to the curve of the river an 
few of which can approach it for elegance and none for greatness of purpose. | astounding number of famous buildings can be picked out in the distance; 
It teaches the virtues of balance, harmonious proportions and unhurried the Victoria Tower of the Houses of Parliament, the new Shell building now 
building, the architectural counterpart to Maia, who left “‘ great verse unto a under construction on the South Bank, and the London County Hall are 
little clan.”” This view which stretches to beyond Westminster was taken | to be seen to the left of the dome, while to the right are the campanile of 
from the roof of one of the tallest new buildings in the City, the City and Westminster Cathedral, the Shot Tower and part of the Festival Hall. 
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a + HUNDRED YEARS OF BUILDING SHIPS: THE HISTORY OF FAIRFIELD. 
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By the Shipping Correspondent of “The Glasgow Herald.” 


6 her ~ romantic story of 
beginning, the story of a few men of vision 
and ideas. It provides an early example of the 
take-over technique, recalls times of crisis and 
high adventure, and unfolds happily to the present 
day, with the promise of further gripping chapters. 
It begins with John Elder, whose name, once a 
household word in the old burgh of Govan, lives 
on through the great company which he created. 
It was in Centre Street, Glasgow, that Elder began 
his short and meteoric career as a marine engineer, 
setting himself on the road to fame with his com- 
pound engine which cut steamship fuel consump- 
tion and hastened the end of the sailing ship era. 


The twin-screw steamer Brandon, plying 
between London and Liverpool, pioneered 
the engine, and from its success Elder 4 
derived the impetus which impelled him 
to move into shipbuilding. He was 
only thirty-four when, with his partner, 
Charles Randolph, he took over an 
old Napier yard in Govan. That 
in itself was a good omen, for both 
he and Randolph were trainees 
of the great Robert Napier. This 
was but a stepping-stone towards 
his objective. Four years later he @ 
found the ideal site at the Fairfield § 
farm, near the old village of Govan. 
His move there, and the development 
of the site as a composite shipbuild- 
ing and engineering establishment, 
changed the life of the community. 
From a rural town (population 9000) 
it increased tenfold in the next half- 
century and became a _ renowned 
shipbuilding centre. 


Elder did not live to see the 
extent of the transformation which 
he initiated. The restless urge which 
required him always to poke into 
the unknown produced a variety of 
inventions while the yard was still 
taking shape, and he died in 1869 
at the age of forty-five long before 
his dream had been fulfilled. He did 
not have time to shape his ideas for 
promoting naval architecture and 
engineering, but his wishes were 
carried out when his widow endowed 
the John Elder Chair of Naval 
Architecture at Glasgow University. 


The new partnership which fol- 
lowed produced another personality 
who entered the Fairfield story with 
the explosiveness of a bomb. His 
name was William Pearce, a swash- 
buckling shipbuilder who thrived on 
the challenge of ideas. He saw the 
possibilities in crack ships racing 
between this country and the United 
States and was the originator of the 
thrilling competition for shipping 
supremacy on the North Atlantic. 
Pearce was an effective mixture of 
business acumen, gambling instinct 
and showmanship. He was imbued 
with an enthusiasm which carried 
even the most cautious along with 
him. He saw that the North Atlantic 
was the route where a fast ship 
would bring both profit and prestige, 
and he put the Fairfield Company 
in the forefront of the race for supremacy. He 
began in 1883 with the Arizona, which cut the 
crossing to 74 days. Ten years later that time 
was reduced to 5 days 7 hours with the Cunard 
liners Campania and Lucania, and he died while 
planning a five-day ship. 


He was not too preoccupied with the North 
Atlantic to neglect other spheres. He started the 
same sort of competition on the crossing of the 
English Channel. Over dinner he told a shipowner 
that he saw no reason why the crossing should 
take longer than an hour. Furthermore, he was 
prepared to build such a ship. Before the meal 
was over he had contracted to build it. His dinner 
companion was a director of the London, Chatham 


Fairfield is, in the 










CHARLES RANDOLPH: A FOUNDER 
OF THE MILLWRIGHT BUSINESS 
WHICH IN 1860 BUILT ITS FIRST 
SHIP AND GREW 

FAIRFIELD COMPANY. 


and Dover Railway and the contract, signed on the 
spot, was said to have been drawn up on the back 
of an envelope. 


The gambler in Pearce came out when he 
guaranteed that the ship, in her first month of 
service, would not exceed an hour for the crossing. 
The Victoria won him his gamble and a con- 
tract for two more ships. The record stood for 
thfirty years. To him nothing was impossible. 
He built an Atlantic liner of 5000 tons in 
ninety-eight working days, a feat which would 
take some beating even now, and he built a wide 

variety of ships for the far corners of the world. 


Pearce died in 1888 at the age of 
fifty-five, having in his ten years of , 
full control made the Fairfield & 
yard world-famous. His son , 
continued the tradition as £ 
chairman until his death 
in 1907, and was followed 
by Dr. Francis Elgar, 
the first occupant of 
the John Elder 
Chair of Naval Archi- 
tecture. He was 
followed by Alexander 
Gracie, who was later 
knighted, and who, as a 
shipbuilder, had some- 
thing of the stature, if 
not the personality, of 
Elder and Pearce. 
Gracie’s membership of 
Admiral Lord Fisher's 


s 


Advisory Committee 
was a measure of his 
INTO THE Standing with the 
Admiralty. Under his 





THE PRESENT BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE FAIRFIELD COMPANY: (L. TO R.) MR. J. LENAGHAN, 
DR. A. W. DAVIS, MR. A. S. NICHOLAS, SIR JOHN ERSKINE (CHAIRMAN), MR. D. D. McPHIE, VICE- 
ADMIRAL E. W. LONGLEY-COOK AND MR. A. H. WHITE. 
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chairmanship Fairfield concentrated 
entirely on Admiralty work during the 
World War and in this field achieved great 
distinction. The Company’s output, between 
August 1914 and November 1918, included fifty 
warships with a total displacement of 144,777 tons 
and a total of 1,166,035 horse-power. 


This great war effort entailed a major re- 
adjustment to peacetime production, and it was 
while this was in progress that there occurred 
a significant event in the history of the Company. 
Lady Pearce, widow of the great Sir William, 
died and her substantial shareholding came on 
the market. The shares were bought by 
the Northumberland Shipbuilding Company of 












JOHN ELDER: THE INVENTOR 
OF THE COMPOUND’ ENGINE. 
HE WAS REMARKABLE ALSO 
FOR HIS ORGANISING POWERS 
AND HIS SOCIAL IDEAS. 


Newcastle, who, with shares they already held, 
became the masters of the Fairfield Company. It 
was a David and Goliath performance behind which 
were the Sperling Brothers, merchant bankers in 
London. The comparatively insignificant New- 
castle company had taken over one of the most 
important and prosperous shipbuilding concerns 
in the country and one wh se substantial reserves 
were the result of many years of prudent 
management. 


Mr. R. A. Workman was appointed chairman 
and during his term of office the company had to 
weather the difficult years in the 1920's. 
Although some very fine ships were built, 
including the Aorangi, the first quadruple- 
screw diesel-engined passenger liner in 
the world, and the famous liner Empress 
of Japan, the industry, carrying the 
\ Fairfield Company with it, was heading 
for a serious depression. The cul- 
mination came with the slump of the 
early 1930's, when every shipyard 
in the country was hit hard. The 
collapse of production at Fairfield 
and elsewhere brought destitution 
to the shipbuilding population of 
Govan. Little notice was taken of 
another change of chairmanship, 
the Sperling group appointing Sir 
Alexander Kennedy in place of 
Mr. Workman. 


The situation began to improve in 
1933, Mainly as a result of naval 
contracts, and merchant ship orders 
followed, but the years of depression 
had wasted the Company's reserves 
and the new building programme 
could not be financed. This mis- 
fortune presented the opportunity 
for bringing the control of the 
Company back into Scotland, and 
the men who gathered it into the 
fold again were James and Henry 
Lithgow, whose family business at 
Port Glasgow had weathered the 
storm better than most, and whose 
interest covered a wider field than 
shipbuilding. 


With the advent of Sir James 
Lithgow as chairman in 1937 the 
Fairfield Company again had a man 
of ideas at the helm and one with 
the ability and the drive which had 
been contributed in the earlier years 
by Elder and Pearce. By the time 
the Second World War broke out the 
Company were prosperous again. 
Wartime production was followed by 
a heavy merchant shipbuilding pro- 
gramme to replace losses, but it was 
clear that there would have to be 
big changes, as indeed there were in 
all British shipyards, to bring ship- 
building methods up to date with 
the technical advances which were 
made during and after the war. 
This involved the reconstruction of 
the yard on a scale which had not 
been undertaken since it was first 
laid out on Fairfield farm. Two 
stages of a three-stage plan, which 
has already cost about £3,000,000, 
completed and the third is in 


have been 


hand. 


Fairfield are ready for the new era in ship- 
building which is dawning with the advent of 
nuclear propulsion. It is in the forefront of this 
development, being one of the first shipyards in 
the world ready to tackle a nuclear merchant ship 
which may operate economically enough to com- 
pete with ships using conventional machinery. 
The prospect of making an important contribution 
in this new field of marine engineering is the kind 
of adventure in keeping with the Fairfield tradition 
and is one which may start the firm off on their 
second century with as great an impetus as was 
provided by Elder’s compound engine. 
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NOTABLE SHIPS THAT HAVE COME FROM THE FAIRFIELD YARD IN THE 


Here can be studied some of the famous ships of the Fairfield shipbuilding to John Elder's researches into circular warships on which he was engaged just Pearce 
yard over the last century: the long list starts with McGregor Laird which before his early death in 1869. Livadia bears some resemblance to the bliste: too, ca 
was built in 1860. One of the most interesting ships was Livadia, which was hulls evolved during the Second World War. The Cunard liner Campania was Renown 
built in 1880 for the Tsar Alexander II of Russia. He was subject to sea-sickness one of the many Fairfield ships which held supremacy in the Atlantic in the last overay 


and so the vessel was made circular in construction because it was believed this century. In 1893 she cut the time for the Atlantic crossing to five days seven also bui 
torpedo 





would neutralise the effects of the elements. Its design may also owe something hours. She was one of the great series of liners which were started by Sir William 
Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. 
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IN THE LAST CENTURY: FROM McGREGOR LAIRD TO H.M.S. BLAKE. 


Pearce in his efforts to make a ship which could do the crossing in five days. Here, programme Implacable, the aircraft carrier, can be seen. Their naval produc- 
too, can be seen some of the ships which Fairfield built during the two world wars. tion also included H.M.S. Howe, two cruisers and eighteen destroyers. Two ships 
Renown was one of these; a battle-cruiser, she was built in 1916, only a little produced between the wars are Aorangi, the first quadruple-screw diesel-engined 
over a year-and-a-half after the receipt of the order. In the First World War Fairfield passenger ‘liner, and Empress of Japan, which is now named Hanseatic. Of the 
also built five light cruisers, nine submarines, three minesweepers and twenty-five post-war ships those shown here express the versatility of the Fairfield company 
torpedo boat destroyers. From Fairfield’s Second World War shipbuilding in producing vessels in many different classes. 


Artist, G. H. Davis, S.M.A. 
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FAIRFIELD AS IT IS TO-DAY: A GREAT SHIPYARD AT WORK. 
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LTHOUGH the boomin [i 

shipbuilding which 
followed the war is no 
longer as strong as it was, 
nevertheless, Fairfield have 
plenty to keep their ship- 
building and engineering 
works occupied. Already 
£3,000,000 have been spent 
on their modernisation 
plans. Fairfield employ 
some 5000 men at Govan 
and about a third of these 
are engaged in the engineer- 
ing division of the com- 
pany. At the moment they 
have engineering contracts 
for. most European coun- 
tries. Their gear-cutting 
and finishing machinery is 
amongst the world’s most 
accurate. On this page we 
show something of the 
complex organisation that 
goes to the building of a 
ship. The change from 
riveted to welded construc- 
tion has involved the intro- 
duction of many new 

methods at Fairfield. 


(Right.) WHERE A HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO THERE WERE GREEN 

FIELDS: PART OF THE FAIRFIELD 

SHIPBUILDING AND ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS AT GOVAN. 
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TWO PLATERS WORKING ON THE FABRICATION OF A CENTRE GIRDER WHILE, IN THE A WELDER WORKING ON THE SUPERSTRUCTURE OF A SHIP IN PROCESS OF BEING BUILT, WHILE 
BACKGROUND, A COMPLETED UNIT IS BEING TRANSPORTED. SHIPWRIGHTS ARE ERECTING A FABRICATED UNIT. 
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AN EXHIBITION; 
ANTIQUES; 
ACQUISITIONS. 


The ‘* Treasures of the Advocates’ Library " 
exhibition is at the National Library of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, 1. The following 
translation of a portion of the Mary, Queen 
of Scots letter is published by courtesy of 
the National Art-Collections Fund: “ Sir, 
my good brother, having under God's hand 
for my sins, as I believe, come to throw 
me in the arms of this Queen, my cousin, 
where I have had much trouble and passed 
nigh twenty years, I am at last by her and 
her Estates condemned to death, and having 
claimed my papers, by them confiscate, 
to the end of making my testament, I have 
been unable to recover aught that would 
serve me, nor to gain leave freely to make 
the same, nor that after my death my body 
should be transported, as I desire, into your 
realm, where I have had the honour to be 
queen, your sister and ancient ally. This 
day and afternoon has been pronounced 
to me my sentence, to be executed to- 
morrow as a criminal, at eight o’clock of 
the morning. I have not had leisure to 
make you a full discourse of all that has 
passed, but if it please you to edit my 
doctor and those others, my heart-broken 
servants, you will hear the truth; and as, THE LAST LETTER OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, WRITTEN ON THE EVE PROBABLY THE ONLY SURVIVING COPY OF THIS EDITION OF JOHN 


God be thanked, I despise death and in OF HER EXECUTION, TO THE KING OF FRANCE, HER BROTHER-IN-LAW— SKELTON’S “THE BOWGE OF COURT.” THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
good faith...” FROM THE EXHIBITION IN EDINBURGH. SCOTLAND EXHIBITION CLOSES ON OCTOBER 31. 


ONE OF A PAIR OF VERY FINE SPANISH TALAVERA A SEATED CHINESE FIGURE OF A SCHOLAR, CARVED IN WHITE A FULHAM INSCRIBED STONEWARE JUG, 1737: FILLED WITH 
MAJOLICA VASES, (c. 1650). (Gordon Hand.) JADE—CH'IEN LUNG (1736-1795). (S. Marchant.) GOLD AND HIDDEN FOR A CENTURY. (Gordon Hand.) 


The 1960 Kensington Antiques Fair is open at the Town Hall, Kensington High Street, Antique Dealers’ Fair, the Kensington Fair, was due to be opened on August 24 by the 
from 11 a.m. until 8 p.m. daily, except Sunday, until September 8. A smaller edition of the Duchess of Leeds. This annual event has received the patronage of Mrs. John Hay Whitney. 


(Left.) 

‘‘BACCHUS AND 
ARIADNE,” BY GIO- 
VANNI BATTISTA 
TIEPOLO (1696-1770): 
A RECENT PURCHASE 
BY THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF ART, 

WASHINGTON. 


An exhibition at the 
National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, 
consists of a number 
of outstanding new 
purchases and be- 
quests. Among those 
not illustra’ here 
are: Boucher’s 


Love Letter,’’ 
Turner's “‘ The Even- 
ing of the Deluge,” 
and Fragonard’s 
“The Happy Family.” 


(Right.) 
**SIR ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBELL,’ BY 
GEORGE ROMNEY 
(1734-1802): AMONG 
NUMEROUS ACQUISI- 
TIONS Now ON 
EXHIBITION In 
WASHINGTON, U.S.A. 














Mi! ST of us are vaguely aware that there must 
4 surely have been silversmiths in America 
before the days of Independence; not many of us 
have seen work by any of them, except perhaps 
an occasional—a very occasional—piece in a sale- 
room. It would be natural for the various colonies, 
as they struggled towards prosperity, to depend 
chiefly upon imports for articles of luxury; and 
this is evidently what they did. But some silver- 
smiths emigrated, both English and Huguenot, 
among them the two earliest colonial craftsmen 
whose silver has sur- 
vived — Robert San- 
derson and John Hull 
Sanderson learnt his 
trade in London, 
reached America in 
1638 and settled at 
Waterton, near 
Boston John Hull 
arrived at Boston in 
1635, was taught his 
trade by an_ elder 
brother, and was in 
partnership with 
Sanderson between 
1652 and 1680. 


Iwo pieces by 
them, a Communion 
Cup of about 1674 and 
a little ‘““dram cup”’ 
are the earliest pieces 
in the exhibition of 
American silver, spon- 
sored by the English- 
Speaking Union, which 
has this week been 
opened at Christie’s— 
the first opportunity 
we have had to see a 
truly representative 
collection in this 
country There are 
altogether eighty-five 
pieces, set out amid 
some twenty-five ex- 
amples of American- 
made furniture (loaned 
from English sources) 

and backed by 
characteristic paint- 
ings by American 
artists—first and fore- 
most Gilbert Stuart, 
and also Benjamin 
West and Copley, plus 
two byaveryrare man, 
Jonathan Blackburn, 
who was working in 
Boston between 1750 
and 1760. Of these I 
imagine most visitors 
will concede that 
Gilbert Stuart is at 
once the most com- 
petent and the most 
original, while the 
furniture follows the 
standard pattern- 
books of the period 
those of Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite and their contemporaries—faithfully 
enough without any great deviation. But these 
are there to provide a backcloth to the silver 
display, not to challenge it. 


FIG. 3 


(6% ins. high.) 


What is of interest is to see how near the silver- 
smith of these early days, when life was still 
largely pastoral, came to European standards 
The answer surely is, surprisingly close, and if this 
judgment sounds condescending, one has to 
remember how slender were the resources of the 
colonies of the Atlantic seaboard at.this time, and 
how far removed they were from the artistic 
stimulus provided by the capitals of Europe. To 
many the most endearing and, for all its practical 
simplicity, by no means the least satisfying, will 
be the little cup (Fig. 1) by Richard Humphreys 





FIG. 1. SILVER CAMP CUP, WITH GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
CREST, BY RICHARD HUMPHREYS—LATE 18TH CENTURY 
(1% ins. high.) (Lent by Yale University Art Gallery.) 





A MAGNIFICENT SILVER BEAKER BY AN UN- 
KNOWN AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN—LATE 17TH CENTURY 
Lent by Yale University Art Gallery.) 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


AucGust 27, 1960 





EARLY AMERICAN SILVER. 


(active 1772-1791), with the crest of General 
George Washington; less than 2 ins. high and 
weighing 2 ozs. 6 dwts., and for which the bill has 


been preserved—that is: 

2 doz Table Spoons 49 ozs. 6 dwts 34.3.0 
Half a doz large camp cups 29 ozs 22.1.0 
2 small ditto 2 ozs. 6 dwts. 2.10.9 
Engraving as pr Bill 2.16 


This account was settled by old silver at 8s. 6d 
per 0z.—a common practice in those days and by 
no means only across the Atlantic. A nostalgic 
regard for the past is a modern phenomenon and 
heaven knows what treasures of their grandfathers 
innumerable grandsons melted down in order to 
pay for new-fangled plate and keep up with the 
neighbours. 
honour 


While Americans 


Sanderson and Hull as makers 


of the earliest silver pieces to 
have survived, the first French 
Huguenot to have made a name 
as a silversmith arrived in Boston 
in 1715—Apollos Rivoire, soon 
anglicised into Paul Revere and 
whose son of the same name was 
destined to achieve fame as both 
national hero and good craftsman 

he is, in fact, spoken of in 
some quarters in the same breath 
as Paul de Lamerie, which 


appears, on this side of the 
ocean, as 
praise. The 


excessive 
Revere is 


somewhat 
elder 


represented in the exhibition by a graceful porringer 
of the 1720’s, his son (who died in 1819), by nine 
pieces—a tankard, a salver, a pair of sauce-boats 
and a coffee-pot; then two teapots, a fluted sugar 
urn, a beaker and a pitcher. I illustrate one of 
the sauce-boats, of about 1770 (Fig. 2) 


The trade seems to have been subject to little 
or no control. There was no Worshipful Company 
at Goldsmiths Hall, keeping a zealous—and jealous 

—eye upon it, and no system of date letters 
Consequently, though they seem to have kept to 
an adequate metal standard without centralised 
supervision, the only dating possible is derived 
from what is known of the maker's life, the stvle 
of the vessel and occasionally by an inscription 
though the latter could be and no doubt frequently 





FIG. 2. ONE OF A PAIR OF SILVER SAUCE-BOATS, BY NONE OTHER THAN PAUL 
REVERE, OF LONGFELLOW FAME 
(Lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.) 





FIG. 4. A CHAFING DISH OF THE 18TH CENTURY, BY ADRIAN BANCKER : ALSO 
FROM THE EXHIBITION OF EARLY AMERICAN SILVER NOW ON VIEW AT 
CHRISTIE'S, (3{ ins. high.) (Lent by the Minneapolis Institute of Art.) 


was put on well after the thing was made. But 
nearly all were marked with the initials or names 
of their makers; first in the 17th and early 18th 
century with two or three initials and later with 
the surname, because it so often happened that 
two or three individuals had the same initials 
Only one piece in the exhibition is by an un- 
identified maker, and that not the least impressive, 
the beaker (Fig. 3), classified as New York work 
by comparison with others of the same type by 
known silversmiths; and obviously influenced by 
Dutch tradition Date, the end of the 17th 
century 


Another New York piece of a particularly 
graceful character is the chafing dish of Fig. 4 
by Adrian Bancker (1703-1772). Among several 
tankards one, also from New York, has an added 
spout, a fate which apparently overtook countless 
others at the beginning of the 19th century and 
which is explained in 
a catalogue note by 
reference to the tem 
perance movement of 
those days. The first 
society, we learn, was 
founded in Saratoga, 
New York, in 1808; in 
1813 came the Massa 
chusetts Society for 
the Suppression of 
Intemperance. The 
earliest spout as yet 
known converting a 
drinking vessel into a 
pouring one was affixed 
by a Boston firm to a 
Revere tankard in 
1816. Ten years late 
the American Society 
for the Promotion of 
Temperance was founded in Boston and by 1833 
there were 6000 local societies in several states 
As a result many tankards are thought to have 
gone to the melting pot, and many had their 
contours changed by spouts which were even cut 
through coats-of-arms. I hope there is docu 
mentary. evidence for this plausible theory 





~ Peery... 


¢. 1770. (42 ins. high.) 


I should have thought that perhaps there 
might be a simpler explanation—the gradual social 
evolution by which glass took the place of silver 
or pewter vessels and the quite natural alteration 
of a lidded tankard into a receptacle for hot liquid 

water for tea or milk for coffee. The reports 
provide plenty of evidence both of importations 
from England and of 
the enterprise of local 
craftsmen. Here is a 


Boston man, Daniel 
Henchman, in 1773, 
claiming that ‘‘as his 


Work has hitherto met 
with the Approbation 
of the most Curious, 
he flatters himself that 
he shall have the Pref 
erence by those who are 
best Judges of Work, 
to those Strangers 
among us who import 
and sell English Plate 
to the great Hurt 
and Prejudice of the 
Townsmen who have 


been bred to the 
Business said 
Henchman therefore will engage to those 


Gentlemen and Ladies who shall please employ 
him, that he will make any Kind of Plate they 
may want, equal in Goodness, and cheaper than 
any they can import from London.’’ George 
Washington obviously had to be very politic in 
his purchases. Thus he wrote ‘I do not incline 
to send to England (from whence formerly I had 
all my goods) for anything I can get upon tolerable 
terms elsewhere.” But he was dealing with 
London again in 1784, while continuing to buy 
from local silversmiths 


In his foreword to the catalogue Lord Baillieu 
expresses the hope that the exhibition may be the 
forerunner of a series of similar shows to be held 
here and in the United States 
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SILVER FROM THE U.S.A.: AN IMPORTANT LONDON EXHIBITION AT CHRISTIE’S. 


| Z stu, Waele ee 
A GRACE CUP, 1740-1750, ENGRAVED WITH ARMS OF ROWE, A PITCHER--AN ADAPTATION OF A CERAMIC FORM—BY WILLIAM A BEAKER, 1740: ANOTHER OF NUMEROUS WORKS IN THE 


BY JACOB HURD (1702/3-1758). THOMSON (fi. 1810-1831), AND ENGRAVED WITH A MAP OF NAVAL EXHIBITION BY JACOB HURD. 
(134 ins. high.) (Lent by the Museum cf Fine Arts, Boston.) OPERATIONS. (9 ins. high.) (Lent by Oliver B. Jennings.) (5} ins. high.) (Lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.) 


4 


POISED LIKE SOME MAGNIFICENT PEACOCK: A TEAPOT, BY GABRIEL LEWYN (fi. c. 1768-1780). A SILVER TEAPOT, 1730-1740, MADE BY JOHN POTWINE (1698-1792): LIKE MOST EARLY NEW ENGLAND 
(6 ins. high.) (Lent by Yale University Art Gallery.) TEAPOTS. (5% ins. high.) (Lent by Yale University Art Gallery.) 


A TANKARD, BY PETER VAN DYCK (1684-1750/1): ENGRAVED BY JAMES D. STOUT. A TEAPOT, WITH A DUCK-HEAD SPOUT, BY TOBIAS STOUTENBURGH (1700-1759): ANOTHER 
(7 ins. high.) (Lent by the Henry Ford Museum, Dearborn, Michigan.) REMARKABLE PIECE FROM THE EXHIBITION. (6} ins. high.) (Lent by the Darling Foundation.) 


The exhibition of American silver on view at Christie’s until September 25 at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and it is the first time that American antique 
has been sponsored by the English-Speaking Union of the Commonwealth: silver has been seen in this country in any quantity. -The silver is being displayed 
the Curator of the exhibition is Mrs. G. E. P. How, the London silver dealer. against a background of American furniture and pictures. Mr. Frank Davis 
The exhibits have been assembled by Mrs. Henry Yves Buhler, Keeper of Silver - writes about the exhibition on the facing page. 
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MARITIME POSTMEN AND FISHMONGERS: CO-OPERATION OFF ICELAND. 


IN RETURN FOR NAVAL PROTECTION: FISHERMEN EMPTYING FRESH FISH INTO A BASKET—A GIFT TO THE 
FRIGATE. THE BASKET HAD BROUGHT THE FRIGATE’S MAIL, TO BE TAKEN TO ENGLAND. 


A “ POSTMAN,” CLOTHED IN A PROTECTIVE RUBBER IMMERSION SUIT, WAITING FOR THE MAIL BAGS TO BE 
LOWERED INTO THE RUBBER DINGHY. 


HEAVY WITH FISH: A DINGHY BEING HAULED IN BY SOME OF THE CREW OF UNDINE. THE FISH IS 
PRESENTED BY THE TRAWLERMEN IN RETURN FOR MEDICAL AND OTHER KINDS OF HELP. 


MIDWAY BETWEEN FRIGATE AND TRAWLER: AN ABLE SEAMAN WAITING FOR THE 


LIFTING SLINGS TO BE PASSED DOWN TO HIM 


ig is nearly two years ago that the Royal Navy began its fishing 
protection duties off Iceland by providing the constant frigate patrol 
to prevent the arrest of British trawlers by Icelandic gunboats. Through- 
out that time ships of the Home Fleet and fishery protection squadron 
have relied on the trawlers to act as “‘ maritime postmen ’’ on their way 
to and from fishing ports. H.M.S. Undine is a frigate of the Home Fleet 
recently detached for duty off Iceland. The trawlermen repay the Navy 
for its protection by delivering and collecting mail, and by providing fish. 
When these photographs were taken only mail and fish went from 
ship to ship, but on countless other patrols since September 1958 H.M. 
ships have transferred medical officers to treat injured trawlermen. In 
return for this help the trawler owners ensure that the ship’s company 
enjoys a most welcome fare. 


-. 
ee 


SLINGS HAVE BEEN ATTACHED TO THE DINGHY AND THE “ POSTMAN” CLIMBS ABOARD 
AFTER SEEING THE MAIL ACROSS, WHILE THE DINGHY, FULL OF FISH, WAITS ITS TURN. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT’S VISITING CARD. 


By ERLING ALBRECTSEN, M.A., Keeper of the Archeological Department, Fyns Stifismuseum, Odense, Denmark. 


In 1958 we published two articles on the work of 
the Danish Archeological Expedition to Bahrain. 
Professor P. V. Glob described the Third Millennium 
temples of Barbar and Mr. Geoffrey Bibby discussed 
other aspects of the excavations. Here Mr. Erling 
Albrectsen describes some further work conducted in 
the Emirate of Kuwait by the Danish Archeological 
Expedition on a Greek fortress on the island of 
Failaka. 


HE Danish Archeological Expedition, which 
since 1953 has been working on the problems 
of Persian Gulf archzology from its headquarters 
on the oil-island of Bahrain, has over the years 
extended its area of operation. The leader of the 


expedition, Professor P. V. Glob, and his deputy, 
T. G. Bibby, M.A., have described in previous 
in The Illustrated London News the 


articles 





important results hitherto obtained in Bah- 
rain. Since then the expedition has also 
excavated on the peninsula of Qatar on the 
mainland of Arabia, and in Abu Dhabi on the 
west coast of the Oman peninsula. 

In 1958 the question was raised of ex- 
cavating in the northern end of the Gulf, in 
the Emirate of Kuwait, already famous for its 
wealth of oil. The Ruler, His Highness the 
Emir Abdulla Al-Salim Al-Sabah, showed 
the project great interest, a state grant was 
made for the work, and the Education Depart- 
ment rendered invaluable assistance. After a 
preliminary reconnaissance Glob was able to 
indicate the little island of Failaka, 15 miles 
out to sea at the entrance of the Bay of 
Kuwait, as the area which appeared to give 
the best prospects for excavation. 

On this little desert island there are several 
sites where prehistoric occupation has left 
clear traces on the surface. But particularly 
promising were two “ tells,"” Sa’ad wa Sa’aid, 
clearly ancient settlements, their surface 
thickly covered with potsherds. The larger of 
the mounds was revealed by the excavations of 
1958 and 1959 to be a Bronze Age settlement 
from the Third Millennium B.c. It will later be 
described by the excavator, Dr. Aage Roussell, 
of the National Museum in Copenhagen. 

About 200 yards to the east of the Bronze 
Age mound lies the other tell, which was 
partly excavated by the author in 1958 and 
1959. It rises about 3.5 metres above the 
desert surface and is about 150 metres across. 
The central portion is almost square in shape, 
bounded by four low rounded mounds of sand. 
When we laid out our first trial area across the 
northern mound we struck on the very first day a 
double wall, over 2 metres thick and built of 
roughly-squared limestone blocks set in puddled 
clay. At other points the wall proved to have 
been built of sun-dried bricks. Its original height 
is estimated to have been 2.5 metres, though it 
now stands nowhere higher than 1.75 metres. 

To date, the excavation has revealed the north 
and west walls of an imposing, almost square 
fortified area, the north wall being 70 metres and 
the west wall 80 metres long. At the eastern end 
of the north wall the fortifications were strengthened 
by a corner bastion (Fig. 5). A similar bastion is 
found at the junction of the north and west walls, 


FIG. 3. 
THE FORTRESS AT FAILAKA : 
WALL-TOP AND (LEFT) A LIMESTONE RAMP. 


FIG. 2. “ ALEXANDER THE GREAT’S VISITING CARD ": A LIMESTONE SLAB ORNAMENTED WITH 
A GARLAND WHICH ENABLED THE FORTRESS TO BE DATED TO THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD. 
LARGE QUANTITIES OF POTTERY SUPPORTED THIS BELIEF. 


a third somewhat further south, and a fourth at 
the south-west corner. These bastions appear to 
have been projecting, fairly low towers, their 
upper portions consisting of a compact walling of 
sun-dried bricks resting upon massive foundations 
of limestone. The walls between are of double 
construction consisting of a higher outer curtain 
wall and a lower inner “ gangway ”’ on which the 
defenders of the fort would stand. In the centre 
of the west wall there is a broad stairway (Fig. 3), 
by which troops from within the fort could man 
the walls. The whole site gives the impression of 
a light but effective field fortification built by 
experienced engineers. It is surrounded by.a 
deep stone-built moat, 6 metres wide. 

Access to the fortification from the north was 
provided by a long entrance passage through the 
north wall, at the northern end of which two 
upright limestone slabs 
narrow the entrance to a 
door only one metre wide 
(Fig. 6). A further pair of 
slabs originally stood above 
the present pair, while the 
actual door was originally 
of massive timber. It was 
at this point that the 
remarkable limestone slab 
(Fig. 2) was found. It is 
ornamented with a gar- 
land, and was probably 
positioned on a free-stand- 
ing limestone pillar on the 
eastern side of the en- 
trance. We called the 
stone Alexander the Great’s 
visiting card, and, as will 
appear, had good reason 
to do so. 

For the garland carved 
upon this stone gives an 
indication of the nation- 
ality of this fortification. 
There is no doubt that 
the place of origin of this 
motif must be sought in 





LOOKING TOWARDS THE NORTH ALONG THE WESTERN WALL OF 
(CENTRE) A STAIRWAY LEADING TO THE 


Classical or Hellenistic Greece. The large quanti- 
ties of pottery of the same period found everywhere 
in the interior of the fort point in the same 
direction. Thus a fragment of a handle of a large 
wine amphora (Fig. 12) was found near the great 
stairway in the west wall. The archzological 
significance of this fragment lies in the factory 
stamp which can be seen on the surviving portion 
of the handle. The inscription EPIMYTIONOS 
BADROMIOU encircles a central flower motif. The 
flower is the rose of the island of Rhodes and the 
inscription records the Helios-priesthood of Mytion, 
in the month of Badromios. The amphora is thus 
of Greek origin, imported into Failaka, probably 
during the 3rd or 2nd century B.c. We obtain 
the same dating also from two coins of Greek 
pattern minted at Susa about 200 B.c., which show 
the connection with the neighbouring Seleucid 
Empire in Mesopotamia. 
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FIG. 1. A MAP SHOWING THE ISLAND OF FAILAKA ON WHICH 

THE HELLENISTIC FORTRESS DESCRIBED IN THIS ARTICLE 

WAS DISCOVERED AND EXCAVATED. THE ISLAND IS AT THE 
MOUTH OF THE BAY OF KUWAIT, IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 


This dating of the fortress to the Hellenistic 
Period is also supported by the discoveries made 
in a small house site which was excavated at the 
same time by Dr. Roussell. This house lay close 
by the fort, immediately beside the beach. It was 
roughly square and contained eleven rooms. In 
one of the rooms were the remains of an oven 
which must have been used for firing terracotta. 
For around it on the floor lay many fragments of 
small clay moulds. These were as far as possible 
reassembled, and impressions taken from two 
of the restored moulds are reproduced in 
Figs. 11 and 15. One shows the torso of a 
Nike, the Goddess of Victory. The other is a 
man’s head, that of Alexander or the Sun-god 
Helios, or both in one. Both these and other 
figures and the pottery found in the house, 
together with a coin showing the head of 
Alexander and minted in 310-300 B.c. point 
to the same culture and the same date as that 
of the fortress. Dr. Roussell interprets the 
house as a calling-station for Greek seamen 
and merchants sailing the Gulf. Here they 
could purchase the necessities of life and, 
most important of all, fill their water-sacks 
with the clear fresh water of Failaka. 

The results so far obtained all therefore point 
towards an astounding conclusion. Where one 
would have expected a Late-Babylonian or an 
Islamic Arab occupation, a fortified Late- 
Greek township sees the light of day. Who, 
then, built the fortress and the smaller house ? 
To answer that question we must find a 
historical background. And it can be found. 

Just around these years when the Greek 
settlement of Failaka was a reality, the young 
King Alexander of Macedon crossed the 
Hellespont in 334 B.c. and with matchless 
strategy led his soldiers on a campaign of 
conquest through the whole length of the 
Persian Empire. Wherever the Persian king 
opposed his huge armies to the Macedonian 
phalanx he suffered defeat. Finally Alexander 
reached the River Indus and subdued the peoples 
there. He himself returned with his land army 
through Southern Persia, but his admiral, Nearchos, 
led a fleet of a thousand ships successfully from 
the Indus along the Persian coast to Babylon, 
where in 325 B.c. his forces were reunited with 
those of Alexander. 

The main sources for our knowledge of 
Alexander’s campaign are two accounts, the 
Anabasis and the Indika, written about 170 A.D. 
by the Greek historian Arrian. Arrian makes 
Alexander’s main motive for his campaigns his lust 
for adventure and for conquest, but he does also 
suggest that the king took thought for the peaceful 
consolidation of his new empire. Chapter 19 of 
the Anabasis, for example, tells : 

“ Alexander had plans for the settlement of 
the coastal areas of the Persian Gulf, and of the 
islands situated there, as he was [Continued overleaf. 
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AN OUTPOST OF ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE: THE 
RECENTLY EXCAVATED FORTRESS ON FAILAKA. 


FIG. 4. PARTS OF THE NORTH WALL OF THE FORTRESS EXPOSED, WITH THE OLDER SETTLEMENT 


LEVELS VISIBLE BELOW THE WALL FOOTING. 
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FIG. 5. THE CORNER OF THE BASTION AT THE EAST END OF THE NORTH WALL. 
THE BASTIONS SEEM TO HAVE BEEN PROJECTING, LOW TOWERS. 
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FIG. 7. ANOTHER PART OF THE NORTH WALL, WITH, IN THE BACKGROUND, 


THE HOUSE IN WHICH CLAY MOULDS WERE DISCOVERED. 














\ 
FIG. 8. A PLINTH WITH A SMALL PILLAR DRUM IN SITU WHICH IS NOT A ae ar Tana 


GREEK BUT RECALLS THE RUINS OF PERSEPOLIS AND SUSA. TO THE 
LEFT CAN BE SEEN A PALMETTE. 


Continued.| of the opinion that this land could become no less rich than 
Phoenicia. His aim in equipping the fleet (in Babylon) was to make a campaign 
against the mainland of the Arabs... .’’ Chapter 20 goes on to describe the 


religion of the Arabs. He had been informed that everywhere in their land 
there were harbours eminently suitable for his fleet, while there were good 
possibilities for building towns besides the harbours. ‘‘In addition he was 
told that out to sea beyond the mouth of the Euphrates lay two islands. The 
first of them lay only about 120 stades (15 miles) from the mouth of the 
Euphrates and from the coast. It was a small island . . . and on it lay a shrine 
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FIG. 9. WITH THE GRAVE OF THE ISLAMIC HERO, SA’AID, IN THE DISTANCE: PART OF THE NORTH-WEST BASTION 
OF THE FORTRESS WHILE UNDER EXCAVATION. \ 
of Artemis.... This island Alexander ordered to be named Ikaros.... Of 


the other island it was told that it lay as far from the mouth of the Euphrates . 
as a ship running before the wind could sail in a day and a night. Its name 
was Tylos.”’ To judge by these very accurate geographical descriptions there 
would not seern to be any doubt that Ikaros, which is moreover mentioned by 
Pliny a hundred years before Arrian under the name of Ikara, must be identical 
with Failaka, and Tylos with Bahrain. It is also very significant that Artemis, 
whose worship Arrian localises to Ikaros, is named on a remarkable stone 
discovered about twenty years ago on Failaka (Fig. 10). {Continued above, right. 
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DISCOVERIES AT 
FAILAKA: GREEK 
REMAINS IN THE 
PERSIAN GULF. 


Continued.| The Greek sailors and 
soldiers have apparently felt it 
appropriate to address their thanks 
not only to Zeus and Poseidon, but 
also to the especial protector of the 
island, Artemis. In his descrip- 
tion of the two islands Arrian 
does not mention specifically the 
building of a town. But in the 
following chapter 21, after des- 
cribing the large canal Palla- 
kopas, which regulated the level 
of the Euphrates to the east, he 
writes as follows: ‘‘In connec- 
tion with these works Alexander 
then sailed both to the Palla- 
kopas and down it to the lakes, 
as far as the land of the Arabs. 
There he found a favourable site 
where he caused a fortified town 
to be established, and in that he 
settled a portion of his Greek 
mercenaries, those who were 
willing to live there.”” Even 
though the exact location of this 
town is not given by Arrian, nor 
its name, it would be reasonable, 
as the evidence is in general 
agreement, to equate the written 
sources with the archzological 
discoveries. In the newly ex- 
cavated town-site we may there- 
fore venture to see an archzo- 


logical confirmation of the 
account of Arrian. In that case 
we stand beside the newly- 


founded city of the Macedonian 
king, one of the thirteen cities 
which he founded during his 
great campaign. Its name was 
surely Alexandria, like the others 
in this string of royal foundations 
among which the Egyptian Alex- 
andria flourished richest and 
longest. But there are still many 
problems left to be solved on 
Failaka. Deep under the walls 
of the fortress lie earlier settle- 
ment deposits. These, too, appear 
to be of Greek origin, but are 
somewhat older. The little frag- 
mentary statuette of a horseman 
(Fig. 14) is of Syrian workman- 
ship under Classical Greek in- 
fluence of the period around 500 
B.C. It was found in the lower 
settlement [Continued below, centre 
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FIG. 10. A STONE WITH A GREEK INSCRIPTION FOUND NEAR THE NORTH 

WALL TWENTY YEARS AGO. A TRANSLATION READS “ SOTELES, CITIZEN 

OF ATHENS, AND THE SOLDIERS (DEDICATED THIS) TO ZEUS SOTER 

(THE SAVIOUR), TO POSEIDON, AND TO ARTEMIS SOTEIRA (THE 
SAVIOURESS).” 
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FIG. 12. PART OF THE HANDLE OF A WINE AMPHORA IMPORTED FROM 
RHODES AND STAMPED WITH THE FACTORY SEAL. 
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} FIG. 11, AN IMPRESS FROM A MOULD DISCOVERED IN THE 

| HOUSE EXCAVATED BY DR. ROUSSELL: PERHAPS A COPY OF 
THE NIKE PAIONOS. 
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FIG. 13. A DRAWING OF THE SEAL FROM THE AMPHORA, 

WITH A ROSE, THE SYMBOL OF RHODES IN THE CENTRE. 
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Continued.] levels. It is with 
eager anticipation that the 
members of the expedi- 
tion look forward to the 
1960 excavations on 
Failaka. This year, in the 
long section-trench 
through the central por- 
tion of the fortress area, 
there was discovered, in 
the eastern portion of the 
trench, a plinth with a 
smooth pillar -drum in 
situ, and with it a pal- 
mette (see Fig. 8). This 
plinth is not Greek, but 
brings to mind the ruins of 
Persepolis and Susa, 
where similar plinths 
occur. Can there here be 
talk of a transfer of 
stolen goods from Perse- 
polis, where the fair royal 
palace was plundered and 
burnt by Alexander in 
329 B.C.2 Did his Greek } 
soldiers on Failaka erect 
a temple to Artemis out of 
the spoils of Persepolis ? 
Will Greek inscriptions in 
the temple give us the 
final proof that the acro- 
polis on Ikaros and the 
nearby town were raised 
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FIG. 14. FOUND IN THE LOWER SETTLEMENT LEVELS: PART OF A 
HORSEMAN STATUETTE WHICH WAS MADE IN SYRIA ABOUT 500 B.C 
UNDER CLASSICAL GREEK INFLUENCE 


at the order of the Mace- 
donian hero-king ? 
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FIG. 15. ALEXANDER-HELIOS: AN IMPRESS IN PLASTICINE FROM 
ANOTHER RESTORED MOULD WHICH WAS FOUND IN THE HOUSE 
OUTSIDE THE FORTRESS. 
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HOUSE MARTINS’ COMMUNITY SPIRIT. 


is WIFTS, swallows or martins, they ‘re all the 

same to us. We call them all swallows 
here."’ These were the words of a countryman, 
some thirty years ago. They may still be used in 


places for all I know to the contrary, but in the 
last thirty years people generally have become 
much better informed on birds, and while there 
may be many who may still mistake a swift for a 





a 


swallow there is little chance of confusing house 
martins. They have much in common with 
swallows in their habits. Both spend much of 
their time in the air hunting insects, but whereas 
swallows usually build their nests on rafters inside 
buildings, martins seldom do this but build their 
mud nests under the eaves. There they come 
more under our notice. The less deeply-forked 
tail, the pure white underparts and, more especi- 
ally, the conspicuous white rump, leave little 
chance for mistaken identity. 

It used to be said that if a martin landed on 
the ground it had difficulty in taking off again 
because of its short legs. This is to us manifestly 
not true since house martins can sometimes be 
seen in large numbers on the ground feeding, and 
they must also come to ground to collect the 
pellets of mud of which the nest is built, or to 
collect the bents that bind the pellets. All the 
same, the heraldic martin is without legs, and 
when borne as a charge by those who took part 
in the Crusades it symbolised a sacrifice of personal 
ease and comfort. The idea has been expressed 
in another way: “‘.. . to put them in mind to trust 
to their wings of virtue and merit to raise them- 
selves, and not in their legs, having no land to 
put their foot on.” 

Our interest in martins to-day is more in 
keeping with this age of enquiry, and one question 
often asked is how far they are capable of being 
good neighbours. We know, for example, they 
are more sociable than swallows, but how this is 
expressed is difficult to say for certain. Last year, 
there were three martins’ nests under the eaves of 
my house, although broods were raised in only 
one of them. Even so, there were occasions when 
a score Or more martins would be flying in a tight 
group around the one occupied nest. While this 
was going on they seemed to be taking it in turn 
to land on the wall of the house, near the nest, and 
to cling there for a while, as if showing an interest 
in the nest itself. The fact that there were on occa- 
sions more than two adults clinging near in the nest 
in this way shows that it was not merely the adults 
in possession that were behaving in this manner. 


WAITING FOR A PARENT TO RETURN WITH FOOD: YOUNG HOUSE MARTINS 
STICKING THEIR HEADS OUT OF THEIR MUD NEST HIGH UP UNDER THE EAVES. 
ONE OF THE NESTLINGS IS LETTING OUT A YAWN. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Two of the nests had survived from the 
previous year but one fell down leaving an outline 
in mud to mark its previous position. This year, 
a new nest was built there, occupying precisely 
the site of the old nest. The more remarkable thing 
was that the building work was not carried out 
by a pair of birds but by half a dozen ata 
time. Whether it was the same birds that 
came back each time is impossible to say, 
and, in fact, there were periods when no 
building was being done. Later, it would 
be resumed and each time there were 
more than two birds engaged on it. 

I have a record of another nest that 
fell after the eggs were hatched, killing 
the nestlings. During the following 
evening there were many martins flying 
to the site of the nest and clinging to the 
wall. They were there again the next 
morning and soon rebuilding was in 
progress, with many martins taking part 
The nest was completed within a week. 

It is always possible to be sure that 
it is adult birds, provided one looks 
closely enough, but the precaution should 
be taken to make certain that the half- 
dozen is not a family, parents and their 
brood, because co-operation is common 
between them. The average brood is 
four and there may be a second brood, 
even athird. We know that the young 
of the earlier broods may help in the 
feeding of the second or the third broods 
It may be also, although this has not been 
proven, that the earlier young may help 
the parents to rebuild where a neighbour- 
ing nest islost. From my observations, 
the greater likelihood is that it is 
neighbouring adults that come to help 

Certainly there is communal action in 
other situations. On one house I visiteda 
few years ago there were several martins’ 
nests. They were close to an upstairs 
window, and it was surprising how 
quickly dozens of martins would appear 
as if from nowhere to mob anyone that 
leaned out of the window to look at the 
nests. There were far too many to be accounted for 
by the families inhabiting the nests. This does not 
always happen when 
nests are near win- 
dows, so presumably 
the community spirit 
waxes and wanes with 
circumstances. 

Last year, after the 
third nest had been 
completed on my 
house, there was one of 
these supposedly social 
gatherings of martins, 
flying round and round 
in a group near the 
three nests. After this 
had been in progress 
a short while a hobby 
suddenly swooped on 
them, coming over 
some trees. Whether 
the martins had been 
aware of its presence 
in the neighbourhood, 
and that this was the 
cause oftheir gathering 
there, is impossible to 
say. Certainly, they 
quickly reacted to its 
attack by combining 
to mob the hawk, 
which was deflected 
by this from its 
course and flew on to 
land on a nearby tree. 
Following this the martins swarmed into the three 
nests. A few of them were unable to squeeze in. 
Meanwhile, the hobby had flown from its perch on 
the tree, had come back over the roof of the house 
and dived. Had we not been standing below 
watching this, there is the chance that the hawk 
might have claimed a victim. As it was, it checked 
its dive and flew away. The whole affair lasted 
about two minutes. 





Perhaps it is not so much a community spirit 
as the lack of a territorial instinct that underlies 
the behaviour of house martins. Most animals, 
and birds in particular during the breeding season, 
establish a territory which includes the nesting 
site, and all intruders of the same species are 
driven from it Even gannets, that build their 
nests so close together that one has difficulty in 
walking between them, will peck at another gannet 
walking past, as if asserting their rights to the 
narrow margin of ground around the nest. 

Martins will build thick under the eaves and 
there is one record of forty-six nests in a run of 
nine yards of wall in Yorkshire. In addition to 
building their nests adjacent to each other, the 
nests may actually be joined. The martins are, 
indeed, accustomed from the start tc sharing 
living space. Not only do the young of earlier 
broods help in the feeding of the later nestlings, 
they also share the nest. The record for this 
comes from Switzerland where thirteen martins 
were found to be roosting in one nest. They 
included two parents, two sets of four juveniles 
from the first and second broods of the year, and 
three nestlings of the third brood. 

There is another way in which the communal 
spirit is fostered. The young birds remain in the 
nest until they are able to fly, which is in a sense 
true of most birds. But with martins the young 
are incarcerated, with only a small opening to 
their prison sufficient to extrude the beak to take 
food from the parents. They can, and sometimes 
do, lean half out of the nest before leaving it for 
the first time, to exercise their wings. When they 
do take their first flight, however, it is often only 
a short one and the young bird may then cling to 
the wall or to a sloping roof, often for hours. 

I have a letter from Mr. F. N. Walker, of 
Oxted, Surrey, describing his observations of a 
nest 15 ft. from his window. He says: “ One 
recalcitrant youngster refused to leave the nest 
Half a dozen times it wriggled out and retreated 
again. Half a dozen times the parent bird flew 
chirping to the nest to encourage it. When it 
finally left it flew out of sight.’" Although I have 
not seen this, I have seen on several occasions the 
parents apparently encouraging a youngster 
clinging to a roof or a wall. As often as not, the 
parents are joined by numbers of other adult 
martins. They fly around near the young bird 


and every now and then one or more will detach 





SHOWING A DAZZLING AMOUNT OF WHITE WHICH CLEARLY DISTINGUISHES A HOUSE MARTIN FROM 
A SWALLOW OR SWIFT: AN ADULT BIRD FEEDING THE ALMOST-FLEDGED YOUNG. DR. BURTON 
DISCUSSES IN HIS ARTICLE THIS WEEK THE REMARKABLE GREGARIOUSNESS OF THESE BIRDS. 


Photographs by Jane Burton. 


themselves from the group and land beside it, 
stay for a while and then take off. 

This may or may not be a deliberate act of 
encouragement. That could only be settled if we 
were able to look inside a martin's brain while the 
action was going on. It does, however, look very 
like a deliberate act, and even if this is not so, the 
net result must be to encourage the youngster to 
take off. 
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PEOPLE AND OCCASIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 


SOME NOTABLE PERSONALITIES 
OF THE WEEK. 
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A GREAT HISTORIAN: THE LATE 
SIR LEWIS NAMIER. 

Sir Lewis Namier, who died on 

August 19 in London at the age 

of seventy-two, was responsible 

for a revolution in the study of 

English History. His great 


work, ‘‘ The Structure of Politics 

in the Eighteenth Century,” has 

inspired a whole new field of 

scholarship while his influence 
as a teacher was wide. 


~- 


A GREAT CRICKETER: THE LATE 
MR. E. R. T. HOLMES. 
Mr. E. R. T. Holmes, who died 
on August 16 aged fifty-four, 
was an extremely popular and 
lively player and one of the best 
batsmen of his day. He made 
many appearances for Surrey, 
whom he captained. In the 
1930's he played against West 
Indies, South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand. 


A NOTED INDUSTRIALIST AND SOLDIER: 
THE LATE LORD WEEKS. 
Lieut.-General Lord Weeks died in hospital 
in London on August 19 at the age of 
sixty-nine. He served with distinction in 
both world wars, being appointed Chief-of- 
Staff, Territorial Division, in 1939. In 1942 
he became the first Territorial officer to be 
appointed Deputy Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. From 1948 to 1956 he was 
Chairman of Vickers Ltd., and he was also 

connected with many other firms. 


KIDNAPPED AND FOUND DEAD: 
THE LATE GRAEME THORNE. 
The body of eight-year-old 
Graeme Thorne, whose dis- 
appearance on his way to school 
on July 7 was re in a 
previous issue, was found in a 
wood near Sydney. It was 
thought he died on July 8 or 9. 
The father had won {80,000 in a 
lottery. Detectives were still 
seeking the kidnapper. 


A RESEARCHER INTO PHOTO- 
GRAPHY: THE LATE DR. MEES. 


Dr. Kenneth Mees, who died at 
Hawaii, Honolulu, on August 15 
at the age of seventy-eight, was 
noted for his researches into the 
photographic process. With his 
lifelong friend, the late Mr. 
Samuel E. Shepherd, he wrote: 
“ Investigations on the Theory 
of the Photographic Process.” 
He became a U.S. citizen in 1950. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WORLD-WIDE MILITARY COMMANDERS. 
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Seen here at a conference to discuss strategy and the readiness of their forces are (seated;1. tor.) { 
Nn > seer ye M. bags Marine Commandant; = 7 ge ~ Air Force Chief of Staff; » 
; General Nathan F. Twining, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; . Thomas S. Gates, Defence | 

A LABOUR LEADER I ILL-HEALTH: Secretary ; Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, Chied of Naval Operations; General Lyman Lemnitzer, Army 
Chief of Staff; and (standing; |. to r.) Admiral Harold P. Smith, C.-in-C. Naval Force, Eastern 
Atlantic and Mediterranean; General Thomas S. Powers, C.-in-C., Strategic Air Command; Major- 
General Dolf E. Muehleison, Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Programs, Continental Air | 
Defence Command; Lieut.-General Frank A. Armstrong, C.-in-C., Alaskan Command; Lieut.- | 
General Robert F. Sink, C.-in-C., Caribbean Command; Admiral Robert L. Dennison, C.-in-C., 
Atlantic Command; Admiral Harry D. Felt, C.-in-C. Pacific Command, and General Lauris 

Norstad, C.-in-C., European Command. The meeting took place in Washington. 
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DIRECTOR OF THE T.A., CADETS AND HOME 
GUARD: MAJOR-GENERAL C. M. F. DEAKIN. 
Major-General Deakin, who is forty-nine, 
and whose appointment as Director, Terri- | 


\ MR. MORGAN PHILLIPS. 

} Mr. Morgan Phillips, who is General Secre- 
} tary of the Labour Party, had a stroke on 
\ August 15 in Glasgow just after he had 
been making a recording for the programme 
“For Information Only.”” He was taken 
to hospital where by August 18 he was 


torial Army, Cadets and Home Guard was | 
announced by the War Office on August 17, | 
has been G.O.C. 56th London Division, 
T.A., since 1959. In 1931 he was com- 
missioned in the Grenadier Guards and 
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said to be “improving.” Mr. Phillips, }, oe . : “ae 4 ; 
who is fifty-eight, has been Secretary of { "Vane yy ‘\ towards the end of the war served assecond- | 
the Labour Party since 1944. He is a } ; . } in-command, 4th Tank Battalion, and later ; 
, former miner and was born in Aberdare. } } commanded the 2nd Battalion in Germany. | 
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A DEVOTED PUBLIC SERVANT: 
LORD HADEN-GUEST. 
Lord Haden-Guest, who died 
on August 20, devoted the 
many aspects of his life to 
the welfare of this country. 





AN INDIAN CIVIL SERVANT: 
THE LATE SIR JOSEPH BHORE. 
Sir Joseph Bhore, who died 
on August 15 aged eighty- 
two, was one of the most 
disti ished members of the 
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THE BREAKER OF HIS OWN RECORD FOR PARACHUTE 
JUMPING: CAPTAIN JOSEPH KITTINGER. 
Captain Joseph Kittinger, of the United States Air 
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U.S. CHIEF OF STAFF: 
GENERAL G. DECKER. 


On August 18 President 
Ei h er a ed the 
nomination of General 
George Decker as Army 
Chief of Staff for a term of 











A FINE SCHOLAR: THE LATE 
SIR WILLIAM CALDER. 
Sir William Calder, who was 
Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh from 
1930 to 1951 and previously 


\ 5 
| He was joneer doctor in |} I.C.S. In 1920 he came to { Hulme Professor of Greek in 
; children’s: mor anddidmuch | London to be secretary to Force, baled out from a balloon gondola at over } two years. General Decker, i the University of Manchester, 
{for the early Socialist move- { Sir William Meyer, India’s 19 miles’ altitude and fell 16 miles before opening | who is now Vice-Chief of { has died at the of 
: ment. He was a Labour {| first High ‘Commissioner. his parachute. The jump, which broke ——_ \ Staff, will succeed General |  seventy-nine. He was Edi 
} M.P. till 1950 when he went ; He returned to India where Kittinger's own record, was to test a small stabilising | Lemnitzer, nominated Chair- { of the Classical Review from 
; } parachute. It took place on August 16. } man of Joint Chiefs of Staff. | 1923 to 1935. 
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to the House of Lords. 


he held high positions. 
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ALBERTA 90 MILLION YEARS AGO: A SCENE OF THE CANADIAN INTERIOR AND 


Canada has proved to be one of the world’s richest hunting-grounds for 
Dinosaurs. This is not to imply that Canadians are in the habit of going out 
to bring the odd Brontosaurus back for lunch, but merely that the wide investi- 
gations which gave been conducted, especially in the badlands and river 
sections of the state of Alberta, have proved that 90,000,000 years ago— 
in the Upper Cretaceous period—almost every main order of Dinosaur was 
represented in Canada. And the results of these numerous investigations 
have inspired this comprehensive scene by Mr. Neave Parker. One order is not 
represented in Canada—that of the Sauropods, the vast lumbering waders 
which weighed some 30 tons. In the foreground of this drawing, covered 
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with armour-plating, is Ankylosaurus, about 15 ft. long; while on the right, 
behind a tree, is the related form, Dyoplosaurus, with upstanding spikes on the 
body, and with the same bony “ club ’’ at the end of the tail. On the extreme 
left are two other armoured Dinosaurs, but in their case the armour is confined 
to the skull. In each case a bony frill extends over the neck. The one in front, 
Pachyrhinosaurus is remarkable in having a great anvil-like mass of bone 
on the nose. The one behind it, Chasmosaurus, has three sharp horns instead. 
The centre of the scene is occupied by the partly-aquatic and bipedal duck- 
bills which lived on the harsh roots of water plants and which consequently 
had great batteries of teeth in their jaws. These Dinosaurs could swim and 


Drawn by our Special Artist, Neave Parker, F.R.S.A., 
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THE HUGE DINOSAURS 
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use their duck-billed heads, rather as ducks do, for nuzzling under the water, 
the length of time under water being determined by the air-holding spaces on 
the head. The helmet-like structures on the heads of Lambeosaurus (on the 
left of the central group), Corythosaurus (next to it), and the antler-like air- 
tubes of Parasaurolophus, were all for this purpose. Farther back, and a 
little to the right again, is Kritosaurus, an uncrested Dinosaur of the same kind. 
These Dinosaurs were up to 30 ft. long and must have weighed 6 or 7 tons. 
To the right of Kritosaurus are two graceful, birdlike Ornithomimus, classed 
as carnivores, but which have lost their teeth and have adopted a vegetarian 
diet. They are wisely running away from Tyrannosaurus, the carnivorous 


with the co-operation of Dr. W. E. Swinton. 
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WHICH INHABITED THOSE REGIONS AT THE TIME. 


giant of the time, with a total length of 45 ft., and with cruel teeth and claws. 
On the other side of the drawing, on the slope and safely out of the way, are 
two 10-ft.-long herbivores, Thescelosaurus—curiously similar to a British 
Dinosaur from the Isle of Wight. Above, on the left, is the armoured 
Scolosaurus, whose only known skeleton is in the Natural History Museum 
in London, while above, on the right, looking at a promising scene for bringing 
its flesh-tearing talents to bear, is Gorgosaurus, a large predator certainly 30 ft. 
long. In the middle are the turtles, Aspideretes and Basilemys. Of them all, 
in this impressive company, only the little mud-turtle, Aspideretes, survived 
the end of the Cretaceous, 70,000,000 years ago. 
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7 on holiday, I may be 
allowed the luxury of a formless 
That fine poet, Patric Dickinson, has 


article. 
dedicated his latest book to a pair of friends, 
‘to you whose horn is Word, to you whose hound 


is Shape.’’ It is shape that this article will lack, 
written as it is late on a summer night in the far 
West, under a sky that has flaked to what Tennyson 
called (I think) “ the 
last long stripe of waning 
crimson gloom.’’ Sun- 
set over the Atlantic 
has been splendidly 
theatrical: great whorls 
of cloud like rose-flushed 
smoke, and in their 
midst the fiery heart of 
the sun. Now itis nearly 
dark; lonely cliffs, ridge 
and pinnacle, cut the 
western sky in immu- 
table silhouette: far 
out on the edge of sky 
and sea are the alter- 
nating coloured sparks 
of one of our loneliest 
lighthouses. 


I tilt my book to 
get the last glimmer of 
evening on the page. 
The work must be done 
to-night, for there is a 
post to catch in the 
morning, and nothing 
will stay it. With that 
summons in my mind 
throughout life the 
postman’s knock seems to have been a recurrent 
theme—I wonder for a moment whether I can 
write of the plays ahead this autumn: a simple 
enough record of excitements due. But that 
will mean going inside the hotel, rummaging 
through papers, forsaking this seat hidden so 
craftily behind the fern. I can remember the 
Old Vic’s programme, ‘“ The Seagull’ (which 
we are to meet presently at the Edinburgh 
Festival), ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ ‘‘ Mary Stuart,’’ 
““She Stoops To Conquer,” “ Henry the Fourth, 
Part One,” ‘“‘ Twelfth Night.’’ And, even as 
I write it, I know that at “‘ Romeo” I shall 
wonder as usual what would have happened if 
Friar John had indeed got to Mantua with Friar 
Laurence’s letter. And at ‘‘ Twelfth Night ’’ I may 
find myself asking what would have happened if 
Malvolio, on picking up the letter of the Fortunate- 
Unhappy, had merely sniffed a little and said: 
‘“‘ Another forgery of Maria’s, I suppose ? ”’ 


Yes: the post is haunting me: the theatrical 
post, the letter-book of the Drama, from Hamlet's 
letters (call this a post piratical), down by the 
letter that Mrs. Malaprop (‘‘ weatherbeaten old 
she-dragon '’) read with dismay, and the couple 
of letters Aubrey Tanqueray had to write in the 
first act (Pinero the technician at his most shame- 
less), to the letter that ends a scene in ‘I’m 
Talking About Jerusalem,’’ and the missive—no 
other word, I feel—whisked from the “ flies ’’ in 
‘* A Man for All Seasons,”’ so that the Chorus may 
be suitably omniscient. A long sentence; a con- 
voluted sentence: | agree, it is the kind of sentence 
one writes in a holiday letter. 


Letters ?... I suppose I ought to send one to 
the author of a recent biography who 
attributes ‘‘ This Side Idolatry "’ (by the 
American dramatist, Talbot Jennings) 
to Clemence Dane. But that would be 
mere error-sharping, and all of us have 
made errors enough in our time. No 
writer can be infallible. His worst 
moments are when he knows perfectly 
well what he meant to have said, and 
an imp has turned his pen awry, making 
him talk of, say, “As You Like It”’ 
instead of ‘‘ Twelfth Night,’’ or—this was 
James Agate’s fate—causing him to 
write ‘ Johnson’s Boswell "’ and letting 
the phrase survive proof upon proof, 
reader after reader. Sometimes, as the 
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THE RAZOR'S EDGE: A TENSE MOMENT FROM JOHN 
CRANKO’S COMEDY-BALLET “SWEENEY TODD,” WITH 
DONALD BRITTON AS THE DEMON BARBER AND 
DESMOND BOYLE AS MARK INGESTRE. THE BALLET 
OPENED AT COVENT GARDEN ON AUGUST 16. 
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CATCHING THE POST. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


late G. M. Young observed in the urbane essay 
he wrote once for The West Country Magazine— 
and it is right to remember that on this night 
and in this place—the imp can be friendly: he 
can change a quotation for the better, act as an 
inspired sub-editor. But, inspired or not, it is 
always—in the sight of the error-sharp—an 
error, and nothing can condone it. 


More alarming than mere 
lapses of the pen are vital 
errors at the core of a narrative 
or a play. One, so I have 
been told, undermines a famous 
modern novel: nothing will 
drag its name from me, but | 
gather that for those who seek 
beneath the anxious cobbling 
of a last desperate week- 
end’s work on. the proofs, the 
error remains, irreparable. 
Personally, I have no wish 
to inquire further. As a work 
of art it may be flawed; but 
as a narrative it can stir us 
powerfully. 


It would be absurd to dis- 
miss Shakespeare because of 
his plots. And at this point, 
as always once a year, I find 
myself facing a scene from ‘‘ The 
Tempest ’’: a bay, under the 
twilit sky, where Alonso's 
galleon might ride at ease, 
awaiting the last revelations; 
a dismal cave for Caliban; a 
suitable ‘“‘ cell’ for Prospero, 
and a crag where, staff in hand, he can dominate 
land and sea and air. 
“The Tempest’’ figures 
in my own autumn pro- 
gramme when (for personal 
reasons) I shall be con- 
cerned especially with 
Alonso, King of Naples. 
It is a part with a superb 
outburst for which—and 
I am fortunate enough 
to have a neighbour with 
the crib—I always wait in 
the theatre: 


Methought the billows 
spoke, and told me of it, 
The winds did sing it to 
me; and the thunder 
(That deep and dreadful 
organ-pipe) pronounc’d 
The name of Prosper: it 
did bass my trespass, 
Therefore my son i’ the 
ooze is bedded; and 
I ‘ll seek him deeper than 
e’er plummet sounded 
And with him there lie 
mudded. 


(This, when I heard it 
last, was spoken with 
matching grandeur by 
Robert Harris.) A _ line 
in Alonso’s speech seems to 
have lingered in Shake- 
speare’s mind, for a little later, when Prospero 
renounces his magic in one of the noblest speeches 
in the drama of the world, he ends with “ Deeper 
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“THE SEAGULL" (Lyceum, Edinburgh).—The Festival begins with the 
Old Vic Company in Chekhov's play, directed by John Fernald. 
“THE WALLACE” (Assembly Hall, Edinburgh).—Sydney Goodsir Smith's 
chronicle of the Scottish hero. (August 22.) 
“ ROSE MARIE ” (Victoria Palace).—A new production of the famous musical 
(August 22.) 

“FRIAR BACON AND FRIAR BUNGAY” (Lyric, Hammersmith). 
by the Marlowe Society. (August 22.) 

“ THE PRINCESS ” (Strand).—An American “ musical.’’ 
“ DOCTOR FAUSTUS " (Lyric, Hammersmith).—Marlowe Society production. 
(August 23.) 
“ THE TIGER AND THE HORSE "’ (Queen’s).—Michael Redgrave in Robert 
Bolt’s new play. (August 24.) 
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than did ever plummet sound I ‘Ill drown 
my book.” 


Many playgoers must have met “The 
Tempest "’ for the first time in a Frank Benson 
revival. He was not my first Caliban; but 
later | saw him in the part on various oc- 
casions, with the acrobatics—tretained until the 
end of his career—that have blurred in record 
his genuinely imaginative creation. We knew, 
as we listened, that this Caliban could hear the 
sounds and sweet airs that gave delight and hurt 
not; we knew that when he waked he cried to 
dream again. 


Thinking now of Benson, I think also of his 
former manager, William Hubert Savery, who 
has just died at Exmouth at the age of eighty-one. 
I saw the announcement when I opened a two- 
day-old newspaper. It took me back to a summer 
morning at Exeter in 1958 where, in a window 
overlooking the Cathedral, we had talked, hour 
upon hour, about the people “ Bill’’ Savery had 
known during well over forty years’ experience 
of the theatre and, in particular, the Shakespearean 
theatre. At the time, I was working on the 
extremely complex records of the Benson company. 
Savery had known F.R.B., his financial struggles, 
his unremitting idealism, and the glories of his 
company, as well as any man now alive. He had 
run many of the Benson tours that probed the 
corners of the land and played at halls now long 
forgotten, and with the strangest names. He 
had watched the rise of the Stratford Festivals. 
He had managed the company that, with Benson 
and the beautiful Dorothy Green at its head, had 
played in Canada and the United States during 
1913-14. In later years, when there were changes 


at Stratford, he worked with the same spirit for 





“ JULIUS CAESAR” IN MODERN DRESS: THE FIRST ENTRY OF CAESAR (JOHN SHRAPNEL) IN 
THE EXCELLENT YOUTH THEATRE PRODUCTION AT THE QUEEN'S. LAST AUGUST THE COMPANY 
HAD GREAT SUCCESS WITH “ HAMLET.” 


W. Bridges-Adams and B. Iden Payne as general 
manager of the Festival. 


Savery’s talk, as his letters did, ab- 
sorbed me. It would have done so even if 
I had not been writing of the Bensonians, 
for with every phrase he re-peopled the 
past, re-created a theatre that isa living and 
splendid legend. That friendly voice stays 
with me: we can ill-afford to lose anyone of 
Savery’s specialised and exact knowledge. 


The last long stripe of waning crimson 
has faded. I write on an unseen page, 
and it is time to go. To-morrow’s post 
calls. To the pillar-box! Somewhere 
within there is a typewriter. Forgive 
me: such a night as this tosses one with 
a thud into blank verse. 
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A NEW AMERICAN MUSICAL WITH A DIFFERENCE 
IN LONDON: “THE PRINCESS.” 


N American musical in a 
new style, “‘ The Prin- 
cess,"’ was to open at the 
Strand Theatre on August 23. 
The story of the love of a 
village youth for a Princess is 
told in dance and song. It 
was first performed last year 
at Palm Beach, where it 
received glowing notices, and 
it is to open in London before 
it reaches New York. The 
Princess is danced by Violette 
Verdy and the youth by Pierre 
Lacotte while the Princess in 
her early years is danced by 
the American twelve-year-old 
dancer, Claudia Cravey. The 
production is by Ted Kneeland. 
Jo Anna, who is responsible 
for the’ story and for the 
choreography, takes a leading 
réle. The music has been 
written by Mario Braggiotti. 
Photographs taken by 
Houston Rogers. 
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THE YOUNG PRINCESS DEIDRE (CLAUDIA CRAVEY) AND THE KING (DAVID DAVENPORT) WATCHING SOME CHILDREN THE VILLAGE YOUTH (PIERRE LACOTTE) ABOUT TO KILL THE SPIRIT OF 
TEASE THE CHANCELLOR (KENNETH HENDEL): A SCENE FROM ACT TWO OF “ THE PRINCESS.” TEARS (JO ANNA) SO HE CAN MAKE THE PRINCESS HAPPY AGAIN. 
> 


(Right.) THE SPIRITS OF LOVE, 
BEAUTY, AND WISDOM (VICTORIA 
LEIGH, SELINA WYLIE AND CHRISTINE 
COLEMAN) BLESSING THE LOVERS. 
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THE VILLAGE YOUTH, UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH, MEETING WITH THE UNHAPPY PRINCESS AFTER A LAPSE OF SEVEN AN IDYLLIC MOMENT : PIERRE LACOTTE AND VIOLETTE VERDY 
YEARS. HE WINS BACK BOTH HER HAPPINESS AND HIS OWN LIFE IN “ THE PRINCESS,” WHICH WAS DUE TO OPEN ON AUGUST 23. 
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MUSEUM PIECE: A POST-CHAISE BUILT IN 1817 BEING TRANSPORTED BY ROAD TO THE 
MAIDSTONE MUSEUM, WHERE IT HAS BEEN LENT BY MR. H. B. LENTHALL, OF BESSELSLEIGH, 
BERKSHIRE, ONE OF WHOSE ANCESTORS HAD THE CHAISE BUILT FOR HIM 


\\ 


A MATE FOR ANOTHER EGG-LAYING BUNDLE OF THORNS: AN ECHIDNA, OR SPINY ANT-EATER, 
WHICH HAS ARRIVED AT THE LONDON ZOO FROM SOUTH AUSTRALIA TO JOIN ANOTHER OF 
ITS SPECIES AT THE ZOO. GLOVES ARE A PREREQUISITE 





ENJOYING A REST FROM POLITICS: THE PRIME MINISTER, MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN, WITH 
A GROUSE-SHOOTING PARTY AT BARDEN HIGH RESERVOIR, YORKSHIRE 
On August 19 Mr. Macmillan left London for Yorkshire, where he spent a week as the guest 
of the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire at Bolton Abbey. The Duke can be seen here wearing 
white trousers. When Mr. Macmillan reached Leeds Central Station he was surrounded by 
Nuclear Disarmament demonstrators. After his visit to Bolton Abbey the Prime Minister 
was to stay with Lord Swinton at Masham, near Ripon. 
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MR. MACMILLAN; A ZOO “THORN”; NEW AND OLD ON THE ROAD. 





PART OF THE “ HYDE PARK TO MARBLE ARCH” IMPROVEMENT SCHEME IN LONDON: A SCENE OF 
TEMPORARY DEVASTATION AT THE MARBLE ARCH END OF THE PARK. 

The London County Council’s scheme for improving the road facilities in the Hyde Park area will 

cost about £3,000,000. Work is at full swing at the moment, causing a certain amount of temporary 

inconvenience to both motorists and pedestrians. Features of the improvement are a wider dual 

road in the Park, a main and subsidiary roundabout and an underpass at Hyde Park Corner. 





— 


TOWARDS A NEW CROSSING OF THE RIVER FORTH: THE FIRST VERTICAL SECTION OF ONE OF THE MAIN 
TOWERS BEING LOWERED CAREFULLY INTO PLACE. 
Nearly three months after work had begun on the first major piece of superstructure for the new Forth 
Bridge, the first part of the north tower was moved into place. This tower is one of two which will 
eventually bear the weight of the support cables of the suspension bridge. Here only 50 ft. high, 
it will soon be over 500 ft. In our last week's issue we published a double page in colour showing what 
the new bridge will look like when completed. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 55: NOT A CHESHIRE CAT... 











... BUT THE BACK VIEW OF A VERY REMARKABLE AFRICAN SPIDER OF THE GENUS CAEROSTRIS. 


1} ins. in length, must count against it. Nevertheless, it is possible that a bird 
might be deterred from eating the spider if it were confronted with the striking 
hind view shown in the photograph."”" The spider shown here is a female, 
who is quite well equipped to defend herself; the male being very small and 


The extraordinary thing about this spider is that its back view really does look 
like a rather sleepy tom-cat sitting by the fire as it dreams of slinky queens and 
inexhaustible oceans of milk. It has a face like a cat’s, complete to the pointed 
ears and skinfolds around the mouth which look like whiskers. The furry 
nature of the spider’s body adds to the feline likeness. The spider belongs to 
the genus Caerostris. Dr. C. K. Brain, of the Transvaal Museum, in referring 
to the resemblance to a cat’s face, says ‘“‘ whether such likeness involves 
mimicry or not is difficult to establish, but the small size of the spider, 1 or 


insignificant. It is rare to find a male in a collection; perhaps they are ousted 
by the dominant matriarchs. These spiders spin webs like any normal well- 
adjusted spider and, apart from the disturbing rear appearance of the females, 
have nothing about them to disturb their own or any one else’s life. 
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HAT kind of emotions are aroused 

in you by sheep? Not, I venture 

to think, any of a deep or penetrating 
nature. Charming enough in a giddy way 
in youth, in maturity they have all the 
intelligent vivacity and independence of 
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A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN, 


This book ends with the death of 
Queen Victoria. One tends to forget 
that she was, in fact, the last of the 
Hanoverian line, and that the Saxe- 
Coburg-Gothas started with Edward VII. 

My novels this week are a very mixed 
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many a Back-Bench M.P. It is surely 
not possible to view them with so strong an 
affection that life without one’s sheep becomes 
unthinkable. Similarly, I doubt whether one 
could feel for them so searing a hatred that the 
very sight of a sheep incited one to murder. 
No, these creatures could, I should have thought, 
be dismissed as merely silly—except, of course, 
when one meets them on a country road while 
driving a car. Therefore I expected to find little 
pleasure in Dr. R. B. Robertson’s Or SHEEP AND 
MEN, especially as a good deal of it is written 
in what I call “ jabberwocky "—in this case, the 
dialect of the Scottish Lowlands—which calls for 
much patience. But the adventure is well worth 
while. Dr. Robertson’s sense of humour is 
delightful. He explodes a number of harmless 
theories, such as that peasants of any race are 
invariably hard-working early risers; that sheep- 
dogs are intelligent; and that Scotsmen all go to 
Kirk. However, there is one chapter, and I think 
that it is the best in the book, in which Dr. Robert- 
son records the effect of Billy Graham on a number 
of his Scottish neighbours. I propose to quote 
from this in what newspapermen call “ flashes "’: 
During the closed season for sin, which synchro- 
nises pretty exactly with the lengthening evenings and 
the end of the winter run of salmon, religion becomes 
the principal national pastime of the Scots. So, when 
Evangelist Billy Graham picked on our little country 
of Scotland for one of his biggest jamborees to date, 
he was not bringing an unknown commodity to our 


people... . _— 
One of Barry Caven’s most disconcerting traits Is 


making people talk about the subject uppermost in 
their minds but which they think it would be tactless 
and in bad taste to discuss. If Barry goes to a funeral, 
he talks about death all the time. In the presence of 
millionaires, he always talks about money, and if he 
entered a convent he would immediately open a 
discussion on sex... . 


Yes, Dr. Robertson's kindly tolerance for both 
sheep and men is a constant and unfailing delight. 

Is it my imagination, or has sailing suddenly 
become one of the most popular of pastimes? 
Formerly it was regarded with some awe, as being 
a sport which only a Sir Thomas Lipton or a 
Lady Docker could afford. At Cowes one could 
expect to meet none but princes and millionaires. 
Yet now, ordinary people seem to be sailing all 
over the place—a whole flotilla of them, I under- 
stand, have traversed, or are still traversing, the 
Atlantic. I have before me the records of two 
rather more modest sailing adventures, each good 
in its way. VOYAGE IN A BowLer Hat was taken 
by Hugh Malet, an amateur of canals, who made 
his way in a converted 16-ft. dory—I am still 
not sure what a “dory” is, but it cannot be, 
as I started by supposing, a large and rather 
tasteless fish—across England, through Wales, and 
then over to Ireland. Here is a sample passage: 

** Well,” said the waitress, “‘ there's bacon, and 
there ’s eggs done in all sorts of ways, and there’s 
sausage.”’ 

‘“* Well,”’ said I, “I ‘Il have bacon and scrambled 
egg and sausage, please.’’ 

“‘ Now, you know it’s after being a fast day,’’ she 
said, in that mildly reproving voice which women use 
when talking to naughty children, and to men who 
have erred not a little from the straight and narrow 
path, but for whom there is yet a faint ray of hope. 


I can, indeed, forgive Mr. Malet his bowler hat 
—(he really wore it !) 

Ernle Bradford’s THE Winp Orr THE ISLAND 
is a rather more exotic affair. His boat weighed 
10 tons, and he sailed her to the Mediterranean. 
This is really a book about Sicily, and about the 
people whom Mr. Bradford and his wife met. 
The author has as good an eye for wind, weather 
and water as for humanity. I gathered much of 
interest from his pages—including the fact that 
it is worth keeping a bottle of whisky specially 
for port authorities and Customs officers! For 
with Latins, whisky is now “ very snob.” 

What a pity it is when a writer who has a real 
feeling for animals, and can write well about 
them, sets out to write too well! That, I believe, 
is what mars Norah Burke’s JUNGLE PICTURE. 
Take her very first words: ‘“ From deep water 
came the crocodile. Out of black water, carved 
with whirlpools, and into the frill of gold shallows 
by the stepping-stone.”” Or again: “ The King 
Cobra lived his life, doing good and doing harm, 
as every other creature upon earth does also.” 
Or, finally: ‘‘ From dense jungle, the man-eater 
came forth.”’ All these stories are excellent in 
themselves. Why does Miss Burke relate them 
in the accents of a minor prophet from the tangled 
hinterland of the Old Testament ? 

As every visitor to Spain knows, the legends 
about St. James are many, various, and sometimes 


passionately disputed. Did the Apostle in fact 
visit Spain during his lifetime ? Is he in fact 
buried at Compostela? And what about the 
alleged miracles: the marble pillar said to have 
been brought to him by the Virgin Mary, and his 
appearance to the Spanish army which helped 
them to win great victories over the Moors and 
won him the splendid title in Spain of “ Saint 
James-Kill-Moors "’ (San Jaime Matamoros). All 
these things are investigated in Sir Thomas 
Kendrick’s Saint JAMES IN Spain. The author 
comes to no set conclusions, but his work is both 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


} ge aye has this summer an unbroken six 
weeks of congress chess. It is indeed a far 
cry from the days when our only congresses each 
year were the British Chess Federation’s annual 
summer event and, of course, Hastings Christmas 
Congress. 

At Leicester the former event comes round for 
the forty-seventh time. The Leicestershire Chess 
Club is celebrating its centenary. Within 48 hours 
of the wind-up at Leicester, Whitby will be on the 
way. It was at Whitby that I organised my own 
Chess Festival for four years in succession. When I 
reminded them that I had originally planned the 
event as a ‘ movable feast’ and really must leave 
them at last for Eastbourne, Dr. Akeroyd at once 
enlisted the kind patronage of the Marquis of 
Normanby and announced that Whitby would have 
a congress in 1960 as well. It gratifies me to think 
that my own personal initiative in approaching these 
various councils has already established, as offshoots 
of my Chess Festival, congresses in at least two widely- 
separated towns (for Southend-on-Sea has organised 
an annual congress ever since the Chess Festival 
there in 1954). 

During the last week of Whitby (September 5—10), 
the Devon Chess Association celebrates the tenth 
anniversary at Paignton, From September 12 to 24 
the 1960 Chess Festival will be held at Eastbourne 
Town Hall, and I need not say that I should be 
delighted to welcome any J.L.N. reader to participate 
(there are competitions for every grade of player, 
and for either the first or second week alone as well 
as for the full fortnight). 

Certainly many famous foreign masters will visit 
our shores to take part in these events, though it is 
peculiarly difficult at the moment to state exactly 
which, 

Winning first prize in all four events would earn 
a total of £450, but it would take a rather gifted 
individual to function in both Whitby and Paignton 
in the first week. 

The chess congress picture in the U.S.A. has 
blossomed as ouplosively as here: I really must 
review it some day. 

You 'd like some actual chess ? Just briefly then. 
This ending, from a game Saadi v. Tomas, won a 
brilliancy prize in a tournament at Cordoba a few 
weeks ago: 
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White. 


1. B-R6! BxN; 2. NPxB, P-N3; 3. B-N7! 
RN (or 3....KxB 4. P-B6ch and 5. Q—R6); 
4. B—B6! (threat 4. Q—R6) 4....R-K1; 5. BxR, 
N-Q2; 6. BPxP, KBP P; 7. Q-R6, NxB; 8. 
R» Pch!! (he would have answered 7....B-—Bt the 
same way), 8....PxR; 9. x Pech, K-—R1r; ‘10. 
Q»Nch, K-R2; 11. Q-R4ch, K—-Nr; 12. R-KNich, 
Black resigns. Elegant! 
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“DALIAN SPINA Ah, WATATATATATATATATATATATATATATAY? 
scholarly and absorbing. It is also considerate 
and tactful—unusual virtues in a writer who deals 
with legends of one kind or another. 

Nothing will really make me enamoured of 
THe House or HANOVER, although this book, 
written and published by Alvin Redman, does 
its distinguished best. Mr. Redman is a sound 
judge of character. Here is what he has to say 
about George IV: 


George the Fourth had within him a broad streak 
of humanity, a virtue rare in an age of brutality. He 
was intelligent, a dandy, an zxsthete and a supreme 
egotist... His character was a compound of contra- 
diction, a strange mixture of conceit, consideration, 
astuteness, naivete, generosity, and cupidity so that 
his biographers have been confused in judging his 
many facets by their own standards. 


bunch. What would you do if your father, 
lost in the Alps sixty-five years ago, suddenly 
reappeared, having been preserved—alive, and still 
young—in a glacier ?_ I think your emotions would 
be a trifle confused, especially if you had made a 
fortune out of motor-cars, a type of vehicle of 
which your father, with his Victorian outlook, 
would strongly disapprove. Langston Day's 
THE Deep BiveE Ice is based on this piquant 
situation. I don’t think that he works it out 
quite as well as the idea deserves, for he tends to 
swither between playing it “ straight’’ and 
playing it as satire. (The true story on which 
the central theme is based is one of the most 
strangely pathetic I know—but that ’s for another 
occasion.) 

J. J. Marric has added a good newcomer to 
his Gideon books. Gripgon’s Risk is a fine, 
straightforward thriller with a convincing twist in 
the tail. This author shares with Ngaio Marsh the 
distinction of being able to write about Scotland 
Yard as if it were peopled by competent officers 
doing an expert job, and not by “ human blood- 
hounds.”” The only trouble about this latest 
“Gideon ”’ is that a large number of crimes, all 
of different kinds, are involved, and this makes 
the plot rather difficult to follow. 

If you are a fan of Mazo de la Roche and the 
Whiteoaks family—and there are many such— 
skip this paragraph. I am afraid that MoRNING 
AT JALNA afflicted me with unseemly giggles. 
The period is that of the American Civil War. 
A man and his wife from the Southern States 
come to stay with Philip Whiteoak and his family 
at Jalna, and engage in a singularly ludicrous sort 
of plot. Everybody, including the three children, 
seems to me to be taken straight out of the Fair- 
child family. Can the whole Whiteoaks series 
be an elaborate hoax based on this Victorian 
masterpiece ? I suppose not, but the thought is 
intriguing. 

If the world of Greek shipping millionaires is 
at all like that described by Warren Tute in 
THE GOLDEN GREEK—and I am by no means 
unacquainted with that world—then I shall have 
to regard some of my friends with new eyes. But, 
of course, the book contains the usual mixture of 
fiction with a small substratum of fact. Mr. Tute 
knows all about shipping and ships. One of his 
characters, Susan Mott, comes to us here from the 
pages of his previous novel, ‘‘ Leviathan,” and 
very welcome she is. But would Susan ever have 
married so noisy and crashing a bore as Sand- 
brooke ? This is a book in which practically 
everyone marries the wrong person, but the pace 
is fast, furious, and well sustained. 

I read THE TRAVERSE, by Helen Foley, 
shortly after it had been reviewed by some of my 
colleagues, and I found it rather disappointing. 
The heroine’s husband is absent on a spectacular 
mountaineering adventure, and she is left in 
charge of two exceedingly tiresome stepchildren. 
And, of course, attempts are made to put her 
marriage on the rocks. I find it hard to pin down 
my sense of disappointment to any particular 
failing exhibited in this book—unless perhaps 
it is that the dialogue is so constructed that all 
the characters seem to speak alike. 

Again, there is nothing much wrong with 
THE NUMBERED Account, by Ann Bridge, except 
that it is rather too long. It is a spy thriller, set 
in a Swiss background, well constructed and 
probable enough. But it failed to rouse much 
response in me. Others may well be luckier. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Or SHEEP AND MeN, by R. B. Robertson. 
(Gollancz; 215.) 

VOYAGE IN A BowLer Hat, by Hugh Malet. 
(Hutchinson ; 215.) 

THE WInp Orr Tue IsLanp, by Ernle Bradford. 
(Hutchinson ; 215.) 

JUNGLE Picture, by Norah Burke. 
13s. 6d.) 

SAINT JAMES IN SPAIN, by T. D. Kendrick. 
(Methuen ; 25s.) 

Tue House or HANover, by Alvin Redman. 
(Alvin Redman ; 25s.) 

Tue Deep Bive Ice, by Langston Day. (Cres- 
set; 16s.) 

GipEon’s Risk, by J. J. Marric. (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 12s. 6d.) 

MORNING AT JALNA, by Mazo de la Roche. 
(Macmillan; 153s.) 

THE GOLDEN GREEK, by Warren Tute. (Cassell; 
16s.) 

THE TRAVERSE, by Helen Foley. (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 15s.) 

THe NuMBERED Account, by Ann Bridge. 
(Chatto and Windus ; 16s.) 


(Cassell ; 
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UNIQUE TRAVEL 
EXTRAS ON THIS 
MATSO 
SOUTH SEAS 

CRS Sas 


connecting with the regular October 2nd sailing from San Francisco. 
Enjoy not only the South Seas, but also Canada’s colourful 
Northwest and the scenic voyage along America’s majestic Pacific 
Coast. Extra days of glorious travel, ail at no extra fare! 
Mariposa also calls at Tahiti (southbound), Pago Pago (northbound), 
New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, Hawaii. 

You'll sail in matchless all-First-Class comfort. Passenger list restric- 
ted to ensure the ultimate in cruising luxury .. . individual service, 
incomparable cuisine and entertainment. Completely air-conditioned, 
gyro-stabilised. 











ANOTHER UNIQUE FEATURE — you can learn to paint the fabulous scenes you'll see. 
Famous art-teacher Vincenzo will be on board to give 90-hours free instruction 
to beginners and experienced painters alike. * 


Regular sailings every three weeks. Fu// details from your Travel Agent, or from 


tation fined (tH eg— i Kuala Lumpur 
The Oceanic Steamship Company i 
120/121 Pall Mall, London, SW.1. TRAfalgar 4932/3 fi ] b 


| to the FaR EAST 














| If trade with the Far East interests you, just make a 
NY yd telephone call! Better still, pay a visit to our office at 
C Ye C ad 9 Gracechurch Street. In either case, you will be put 
directly in touch with Far Eastern affairs. 


of Woes MEA We can provide you with up-to-date credit information 


and advise you on many other aspects of business with 





rf 





{REGISTERED TRADE MARK) the Far East. 


4 A N D rb Me A N As the largest British bank established by the Far East for 
the Far East, with branches in twenty countries and a 


network of agencies in all other principal trading centres, 


we are in a unique position to help you. 


THE 
Blended in Edinburgh from HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 


specially selected fine whiskies BANKING COR PORATION 







under the same family pro- 


prietorship since 1790. 
HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE : 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
TELEPHONE : MANSION HOUSE 8541 


If unavailable locally write to: 





Branches throughout the Far East; also in New York, Hamburg, Paris. 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD., Forth Street, Edinburgh. Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 


lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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’ 
In offering their heartiest 
, congratulations to the 
Congratulations Fairfield Shipping Company 
on attaining their century, 
to Whipp & Bourne Ltd. recall their ° 
50 years’ association as manufacturers 
F Al RF | }. L D and suppliers of Electrical Switchgear 
installed in such ships as the 
on f h el r latest " Empress of Britain” launched by 
Her Majesty the Queen on 22nd June, 1955. 
100th Anniversary 
FROM a 
R. Y. PICKERING & CO. LTD. 
SUPPLIERS OF 
STERN FRAMES AND RUDDERS 
ENGINE FABRICATIONS 
MASTS AND DERRICKS 
ERMANS HATCH COVERS 
VACUUM LIFTING EQUIPMENT 
MOBILE AND PORTABLE VACUUM CLAMPING MACHINES 
R. Y. PICKERING & CO. LTD. 
WISHAW «+ SCOTLAND WHIPP & BOURNE LTD. , 
Telephone: Wishaw 142-5 CASTLETON ROCHDALE + LANCS 

















UP and DOWN stairs 
... in an armchair ! 


No longer are stairs a drudgery or an 
insurmountable obstacle for the aged 
and infirm. The Escalift is a modern, 


safe, all-electric floor to floor convey- / 


ance with the comfort of armchair 
travel. You can reverse the direction 
of travel or stop instantly as you 
wish. The Escalift is specially design- 
ed for domestic use and requires little 


maintenance. paces FROM 600 


Esca LIFT 
FREE! 


Send to HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD. 
Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17 
for illustrated literature on the Escalift 














MILLER INSULATION AND ENGINEERING LIMITED 


congratulate 


FAIRFIELD SHIPBUILDING & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


on their Centenary and are very glad to have been associated 
with them over a long period of time and look forward 
to a happy association for many years to come. 


MILLER INSULATION AND ENGINEERING LIMITED 


16 Broadchare, 
Quayside, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


103 Northinch Street, 
Glasgow W.4. 


6/8 Upper Thames St., 
London E.C.4. 











DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Gross assets £2,000,000 
are paying 74% per annum 
interest on deposits for the oy 
seventh year in succession, 
with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 
Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 












































Scotch Whisky 


Blended >Roltled ty 


ROBERT McNISH & Co., Ltd. 45 wasnincton street, Giascow, ¢.3 
















OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


"EXPORT" 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 
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To South Africa 


Of course it's luxurious, but it isn’t just luxury on ELLERMAN ships. As you step inside 
yourown cabin-suite you enjoy a pleasant feeling of well-to-do well-being. Very soon, 
you experience a new kind of service from the ship's company, almost old-world in its 
courtesy and attentiveness. Our passengers (many of whom are experienced world- 
travellers and good judges in this matter) tell us that our ships’ cuisine is equal to that 
of any five-star restaurant anywhere. Fine ships and fine service, maintaining a fine 
tradition of quiet competence ...this is the ELLERMAN way to South Africa. 


The service is maintained by the T.s.m.v. City of Port 
Elizabeth, City of Exeter, City of York, and City of Durban, 
each accommodating 100 passengers in single and double 
rooms (with removable Pullman berths for children). These 
ships afford superb passenger amenities. All rooms have 
windows or portholes and there are electric fans in 
addition to mechanical ventilation. 








ee ; Approximately every fourteen days per adult (£125 per adult on a 12- 
an Ellerman “City” class ship passenger vessel). Full information 
; . + sails for South Africa Lourenco can be obtained from Ellerman 
4 typical double room on The The City of Durban restau The Sports deck on the City M B Pp fi 9 
City of Fxeter.’ Cabins on rant spe ans $.. full wah of the of Port Elizabeth’’: all “ City’ arques and Beira assage rates Lines, Passenger Office 29 34 
my: rman ships are on either “A” ship ar ats all passengers at class passenger ships on the South are competitive ...an outside Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
Be decks «light, airy and poe « Sener eee double room, tor example, with or from all Shipping and travel 
he autifully appointed cuisine fo ” wi h Eller an ships drawing-room and library 2 R 
som semana private bathroom en suite, is £155 agents 
“A" DECK ON A “CITY" CLASS SHIP 
Swimming Pool Sports iy Children’s Playroom Shop Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
- Yd | Hairdressers 
4 
> a en +-— -™ 
PSE PE EIEEES 
SP Tt 21 5 ee eee 
<= i 
$ . ba 
fn o, me EA Bt ee G 
- : i sre 
1 ra ; as ac ot 1.8 
- . > Pap. & 
Sei ~~ an | =< ee 
ee rehe ft F- aie ed fF pe: Pape 9 serve the world 
te i re) + =I as ome —= —4 ‘4 
i vA isi aia i a eS 
STARBOARD ee 
Every “A” Dec “7 room, whether The staierooms are particularly spaciou 
“ single’’ or “double,” has a and luxuriously furnished with ever) 


private bathroom and toilet en suite requisite for miort am onvenience 











looks very much 
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One hop 


like another 





Only the skilled hop drier can tell—by feel alone 
whether the hops are just dry enough to keep, yet not 
so dry that they will lose their flavour. On his 

critical judgment—and that of the many other 
Whitbread craftsmen—the quality of the brew depends. 
It is precisely because thoroughness is part of their 


second nature, that you can have such confidence 


1 eek? 





in ordering Whitbread. 





In hot weather— 
cool Whitbread 


rather dry in flavour and always in superb condition 


WHITBREAD 








